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It tells its own 
story, this picture 
of a_ sheepherder 
and his two faith- 
ful helpers. It was 
taken in Wyoming 
by Charles J. Bel- 
den. 














FIELD DAY AT U.S. EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Thursday, May 18th, will be Field Day 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
and the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho. Pro- 
grams will include inspection of the flocks 
numbering about 4000 sheep; results of 
sheep improvement efforts will be dis- 
cussed; wool baling will. be demonstrated, 
and some results will be available on manu- 
facturing processes of the 1949 clip. Field 
Day visitors will also be able to see ranges 
that have been properly grazed. Emphasis 
this year will be placed on sagebrush 
burning as a means of range improvement. 
Activities will begin promptly at 9:00 a.m. 


NEW RECORDS AT SAN ANTONIO 
EXPOSITION 


The first San Antonio (Texas) Livestock 
Exposition—February 17 to 26th—chalked 
up an attendance record of 250,000 and 
some unusually high livestock sales. The 
grand champion fat lamb brought his exhi- 
bitor, Robert Pape, 4-H Club boy of 
Fredericksburg, $3,100. The animal weigh- 
ed 109 pounds but was sold on an even 
hundred-pound basis. A $9-a-pound record 
sale also was made on the reserve cham- 
pion fat lamb. Exhibitor was L. J. Steward- 
son, rancher of San Saba. The purchaser 
was J. W. Kothmann & Sons Livestock 
Commission Company of San Antonio. 

Milroy Schneider of Guadalupe County, 
4-H Club breeder, added $1,698 to his 
bank account through the sale of his 216- 
pound champion Duroc pig. Joske’s of 
Texas made the purchase, said to be an 
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When You Sell Your Livestock at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


You Have 


1,992,378 head of live- 
stock was purchased at 


the Sioux City Stock 
Yards for slaughter in 
the 7 packing plants 
located in Sioux City in 
1949! 


1,116,854 head of live- 
stock was purchased by 
Packer and Order Buy- 
ers for shipment to 
packing plants located 
in 202 cities in 36 states 
in 1949! 


the Benefit of Competition 
From All Classes of Buyers! 


781,946 head of stocker 
and feeder livestock 
was purchased at the 
Sioux City Stock Yards 
by livestock feeders in 
22 states in 1949! 


Such Widespread Demand Assures YOU of the 
Greatest Net Return When You Sell at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Demmete’s The Gammpbete ROWSE occ ccccccccccccccccccnccccececccssscccccscceccesceceseeseoese $2.75 
Ed Filinn’s Simplified Income Tax Information and Farm Account Book..........ssccccccccece 1.00 
Bude 2. Ws Wamse Bee GME WG co 0. 0.0:0:9:0.0 0. 9:0:000:000000:0.0000000050000000000sc00sr0s 00 ce0e0 4.00 
Meammeninde’s Gee GeGMGS 2c ccccccccccccccccccccnccccsccccedecccccccccccccscesccoccssesoooe 5.00 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccccveses 4.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ....... ccc cece cece cece eect eee ceeeeeeeeeenseceees 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds ad FeedinE ..cccccccvcccccccccccccccccceccccccscccccccccccesccseccesesecece 00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture MaAMageMent ....... cece sce ccccccccccnecccnsesececccescecesces 4.75 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ....... cc cccccccccceccescneeccenesenseseessescsecens 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire ....... ccc ccc cece cee ccc ce eee e cee eeeeeseeseenesesees 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ....ccccccsccccccccscccsscccccccccccccscccceccescvcccere 7.00 
And For The Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar KK .nncccccccccccccccccsccccsssccscvsccccseccvccssescsecceseeseses 3.00 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














PERMANENT ALUMINUM RANCH EQUIPMENT 


1. Sheep and goat pen panel spans 8-10-12 and 14 ft. 
Light, long-lasting, NO SHARP EDGES. 


2. Famous Guaranteed Life-Time Gates for all purposes. 
3. Light-weight, strong, long lasting Pick-Up Sideboards. 
PERMANENT EQUIPMENT IS CHEAPER IN THE LONG RUN! 


PAN-L PEN CO. P. O. BOX 1310 


San Angelo, Texas 
A. D. Rust 











World Famous Guthrie Corriedales 


THE MAIN AND BEST PORTION OF THE GUTHRIE 
CORRIEDALE STUD WILL BE CARRIED ON AS USUAL AT 
THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE STUD WHICH FOR MANY 
YEARS HAS BEEN AT “COOLANGATTA” AND “ELCHO”, 
NEAR GEELONG, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


THE GUTHRIE STUD IS OF STUD LINCOLN AND STUD 
MERINO ORIGIN, HAS SEVENTY (70) YEARS HISTORY 


BEHIND IT, AND HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE NO. 1 STUD OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


IT HAS BEEN INCORRECTLY STATED IN SOME QUAR- 
TERS THAT THE STUD HAS BEEN SOLD, WHEREAS ONLY 


THE BULGANDRA PORTION, LESS THAN ONE-THIRD, HAS 
BEEN DISPOSED OF, AND NO SHOW SHEEP OR HIGH- 


PRICED SHEEP HAVE BEEN BRED AT BULGANDRA FOR 
MANY YEARS. 


MR. OLIVER GUTHRIE (NEPHEW OF THE FOUNDER 
AND MANAGING DIRECTOR) WILL VISIT U. S. A. THIS 
YEAR AND HOPES TO CONTACT AS MANY OF THE COM- 


PANY’S CLIENTS AND CORRIEDALE BREEDERS AS POS- 
SIBLE. : 


IN THE MEANTIME, ORDERS FOR GUTHRIE CORRIE- 
DALES CAN BE PLACED THROUGH ANY BANK, STOCK 
BROKER OR U. S. A. COMPANY IN AUSTRALIA. QUOTES 
IN DOLLARS FOR SHEEP LANDED U. S. A. WILL BE MADE 
UPON APPLICATION. CABLE ADDRESS, “CORRIEWOOL” 
GEELONG AUSTRALIA. 





all-time high. Top steer in the AUCtipy 
was the 950-pound grand champion, whi 
brought its exhibitor, Floy Woodard, 7. 
year-old 4-H Club girl of Star, Tega 
$8,550. The St. Anthony Hotel of §» 


Antonio was the successful bidder. 


NEW COOKBOOK 


“Family Fare—Food Management apj 
Recipes” is the title of a new cookbog 
recently issued by the Department of Agri. 
culture. It applies modern knowledge ¢ 
nutrition and foods to average family cook. 
ing. It is for sale for 25 cents per Copy 
(do not send stamps) by the Superinten. 
dent of Documents, U. S. Governmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


FEED FOR EWES 


Ewes which are nursing lambs need 
plenty of feed to produce sufficient milk 
for the lambs. About one or two pounds 
of grain daily still necessary, if they are 
not on pasture. If at least one-half of the 
roughage is legume hay, a mixture of two- 
thirds corn and one-third bran or one-half 
each of corn and oats will be satisfactory, 
If no legume hay is fed, from 15 to 20 
percent of the ration should be a rich 
protein supplement. 


—R. B. Cathcart, Animal Husbandry 
Kansas State College 


RESTORATION OF LANDS TO THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Approximately 10,000 acres of land in 
the States of Arizona, Wyoming and New 
Mexico have been restored to the public 
domain by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, according to an announcement made 
on March 24th by Secretary of the In- 
terior Chapman. The lands restored iad 
previously been withdrawn for reclama- 
tion projects and a power site. 

Applications may now be made for settle- 
ment. Veterans of World War II have 
a 90-day preference right in filing applica- 
tions. The land involved is not suitable for 
farming but is useful primarily for grazing, 
with gravel deposits and use with adjoin- 
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ing lands covering two of the locations. 

Inquiries and applications concerning 
these lands should be addressed to the 
Manager of the Land and Survey Office, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Land Management, in the respective 
States as follows: Phoenix, Arizona; 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 
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4-H SHEARING CONTEST COMING UP 


Here are awards 4-H’ers will have a 
chance to win in the 1950 shearing con- 
test; Two college scholarships for first and 
second place; $50 U.S. Savings Bonds for 
the next six places, and championship 
sheep belts of top grain cowhide and es- 
pecially designed sterling silver 4-H buck- 
les for State winners. 4-H’ers are advised to 
attend shearing schools or help an ex- 
perienced shearer with his flock to learn 
the proper method of shearing. They should, 
of course, consult their 4-H Club leader 
under whose direction the program is being 
carried on in each State in cooperation 
with the extension service. All 4-H Club 
members under 21 are eligible. Copy of 
contest regulations may be obtained by 
writing to State 4-H Club leader or Sun- 
beam Corporation, 5600 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 50, Illinois. The finals will be held 
during the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago next December. 


SHEEP FEATURE IN NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


In “Arizona Sheep Trek” (National 
Geographic magazine for April, 1950) 
Francis A. Line, in a most appealing and 
informative manner, tells how  Rosalio 
Lucero, the herder, and Pablo Chavez, 
the camp tender, move the herd from 
Phoenix, Arizona, pastures to summer 
grazing in the White mountains near New 
Mexico. Twenty-three illustrations and a 
map add to its interest. 


MARKET LAMB SHOW 


More than 1000 lambs are expected to 
be entered in the show and sale of 1950 
market lambs at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition arena in North Port- 
land, June 13th. 

The new project, expected to become an 
annual event, was conceived by the Oregon 
Purebred Sheep Breeders’ Association: 
Other active interests include the Portland 
Union Stockyards, the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, livestock commission 
firms and packer interests. Judging will 
occur at 9:30 a.m. on June 13th, to be 
followed by an auction sale in the after- 
noon. The show will be classified into pens 


of five, ten, twenty-five and fifty, all breeds . 


competing with each other. There will be 
cash awards and special trophies, with en- 
tries “open to the world.” Junior exhibitors 
are invited to compete on equal basis 
with adults. Lambs are to be shown un- 
trimmed, but otherwise in the best possible 
market condition. Entries close June 9th. 
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We have 76 kinds of 
lamb and mutton to sell! 


Carcasses of lambs and sheep bought 
by Armour are sorted into Armour 
Star, Banner and Crescent - grades. 
Each grade is divided into several 
weight groups, giving us as many as 
76 different classes of lamb and 
mutton to sell. 

Consuming markets vary in demand 
for meat. Through our careful sorting, 
we are able to sell each dealer just the 
grade and weight of lamb he needs 
to satisfy his customers. 

Careful distribution of the meat 
supply enables us to get every cent 
of value possible from each carcass. 
And as you know, carcass values are 
reflected in the prices you receive for 
live animals. 

The sorting of lamb and mutton 
into many different classes, and careful 
movement of each class to its best 
markets is just one of many processing 
and distribution services performed 
for you by Armour and Company. 


PS, —Specify Armour Star grade 
when you want the very finest lamb. 
Armour Banner and Armour Crescent 
are excellent values, too. 


ARMOUR 





AND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 
UNION STOCK YARDS + CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Honorary Presidents 


R. C. Rich, Burley. Idaho 

Cc. B. Wardlaw. Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder. Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 


John A. Reed, Kemmerer. Wyoming 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
J. C. Mayfield. Juno, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 
Milton Mercer, Prosser, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell. President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street. San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
4665 Lafayette, Denver 

Angus McIntosh, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598. Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montara Wool Growers Association 
515 Power Block Bidg.. Helena 
Wallace Ulmer. President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

W. H. Steiwer. President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Blidg.. San Angelo 

J. C. Mayfield. President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 


361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
H. Stanley Coffin, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 


Rapid City 


Joseph G. Trotter, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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ERE we go again—the State Department 
has announced September 28, 1950, as 


the date, and Torquay, England, as the 


Jace for a review of the Geneva trade 
agreement negotiations of 1947, and for 
further reductions or the binding of present 
duties on approximately 2500 commodities. 

Negotiations will be carried on with all 
contracting countries to the Geneva Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and in addition, 
with Austria, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Korea, Peru and Turkey 
-in fact, all countries not dominated by 
the U.S.S.R. 

Negotiations will cover wool, mohair, 
manufactures of wool, sheep and lambs, 
cattle, etc. From past experience it isn't 
difficult to determine what will happen to 
the present duties on these commodities-- 
they will, in all probability, be reduced. 

Apparently consideration will be given 
to the reduction of duty on wools not finer 
than 44’s and on mohair but not on wools 
44’s and below; in other words, not on com- 
mon and braid. According to Government 
figures, common and braid constitute only 
2 percent of the total domestic produc- 
tion. Therefore, negotiations will cover the 
duties on foreign wools that compete with 
99.8 percent of the domestic wools pro- 
duced. All manufactures of wool are up 
for consideration. 


Inasmuch as the duty on sheep, lambs 
and goats was reduced 50 percent in the 
trade agreement with Mexico in 1942, from 
$3 per head to $1.50 on live animals, from 
5 cents per pound on mutton and goat 
meat to 2% cents per pound, and on lamb 
meat from 7 cents per pound to 3% cents, 
a further reduction of 50 percent could 
be made on the above because the Act of 
1945 permits a 50 percent reduction in 
duties in effect on that date. 


In the case of wools finer than 44’s, 25 
percent of the present duty is the limit 
allowed under the present law. In the 
Geneva agreement, wools finer than 44’s 
(low quarter blood and up) were reduced 
25 percent, or from 34 cents a clean pound 
to 25% cents. A further reduction of 8% 
cents or to 17 cents per clean pound is 
possible. 


It will be recalled that the reduction in 
duty on wool under the Geneva agreement 
accomplished only one thing, and that was 
to give foreign producers more money be- 
cause the price of foreign wool increased 
the extent of the tariff reduction. The do- 
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mestic consumer didn’t benefit and the 
U. S. Treasury lost the income. 

How much longer the American raw 
material producer and worker are going 
to permit exorbitant taxes to give money 
to foreign countries and at the same time 
allow the State Department to destroy 
American industry is not entirely clear, 
but more domestic industries are beginning 
to make their positions known. The domes- 
tic sheep industry and manufacturers of 
wool will not long be the “lone lambs” 
being led to slaughter by the State De- 
partment and Governmental theorists. 

New industries every day are crying out. 
Now come the oil interests, coal interests 
with the backing of their labor unions, 
cotton textiles, rubber and footwear manu- 
facturers; in addition to those, pottery, 
glassware, watches, nut producers, hat 
manufacturers, etc. who, like the sheep. in- 
dustry, have realized the ultimate results 
of the past actions of the striped-pants 
negotiators. 

Congressman Patterson (Connecticut) in 
his statement before the House on April 21 
under the title, “The United States as an 
International Sucker,” said: “The bene- 
ficiaries of ECA money are producing 
finished goods for export in direct compe- 
tition with this country. . . . I ask not that 
high tariff barriers be erected shutting off 
this country from foreign trade, but we must 
use common sense for our self-preserva- 
tion.” There can be no quarrel with a fair 
statement such as the Congressman makes. 

The countries with whom trade agree- 
ments are being negotiated (and the prin- 
cipal ones at that) continue with their 
“blocked sterling,” cartels, bilateral agree- 





H. R. 5839 BECOMES LAW 


President Truman signed the so- 
called Forest Service omnibus bill 
(H. R. 5839) on April 24, 1950. 
Carrying the amendments introduced 
by Senator O’Mahoney at the request 
of stockmen, this act gives legal rec- 
ognition to National Forest Advisory 
Boards and to ten-year permits. Also 
when appropriated by Congress, the 
act provides that a certain part of the 
grazing fees shall be available to the 
Forest Service for range improvement 
work. 











ments, embargoes, etc. Many business men 
think that “blocked sterling is one of the 
biggest obstacles to world trade.” It may 
be all right to be an idealist, but the Amer- 
ican taxpayers and producers are not living 
on ideals. These trade agreements are sup- 
posed to be “reciprocal” but the word 
doesn’t appear in the agreements act, nor 
is it practiced by foreign countries. Con- 
gressman Patterson has chosen an appro- 
priate title. 


Now confining ourselves strictly to raw 
wool, the necessity for tariff reduction is 
not only absurd but dangerous. The Gov- 
ernment wool support program should be 
considered only as an expedient and con- 
tinued only as a disaster floor. It is doubted 
that many producers would approve it, 
only as a disaster floor, if adequate tariff 
protection were provided. 


The United States has been and prob- 
ably always will be an importing country 
as far as raw wool is concerned. Foreign 
countries will not be able to sell any ma- 
terially increased quantity of wool as a 
result of tariff reduction, especially under 
conditions such as exist today. A further 
reduction in tariff under present conditions 
simply means more dollars for foreign wool 
producers. It wouldn’t lower the price of 
imported wool in the United States, but 
would only decrease the revenue to the 
Treasury. 

Our Congress recognizes the importance 
of wool as a strategic commodity. Recently 
hearings have been held relative to stock- 
piling. The State Department has been 
advised many times of the possibility of a 
foreign wool monopoly and that point is 
as close as it has ever been in history, with 


the domestic sheep population the lowest 
on record. 


Congress on the one hand recognizes the 
importance of the sheep industry through 
the treatment given wool in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, encouraging its produc- 
tion. At the same time, the State Depart- 
ment takes the opposite point of view of 
discouraging increased production through 
reducing the tariff and threatening further 
reduction. 

Nevertheless the industry is again offi- 
cially pointing out to the State Department 
its positon by the submission of a brief 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation.—J.M.]. 








What Should the Wool 
Support Program Be? 


J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, states his posi- 
tion on wool support prices: Do you agree? 


WwW have referred to wool support prices 
frequently in the columns of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Grower. We find that some of 
those who believe that support prices on 
medium wools should have been higher 
have expressed the feeling that the National 
Wool Growers Association’s representatives 
did not do everything possible to secure 
higher support prices on meduim wools. 

Apparently the fundamental difference 
of opinion between the representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
those who are critical is that the representa- 
tives of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation take the position that support prices 
should be just what they purport to be— 
support prices—and should not be purchase 
prices. 

If the majority of the growers in the 
country believe that the Government should 
purchase the wool, then, of course, you 
would want to support prices at a much 
higher level—a level that would not be justi- 
fied under the existing law, but if you be- 
lieve as many of us do, that so long as 
prices of wool were reasonably satisfactory, 
the CCC should not purchase wool, but 
should make a floor price available, which 
would save us from disaster, you have 
that kind of program. We believe that 
this is what has been done in the 1950 
support price, and even though some are 
critical, we still stand by this position. 

As we have pointed out before, despite 
the stories to the contrary, the CCC was 
actually paying more for the medium wools 
last year than they could sell them for. 
As soon as they took the medium wools 
in, they immediately reduced the sale price, 
thus taking a loss on the wool, knowing 
they were taking a loss the day they pur- 
chased the wool. 

We also pointed out that the larger per- 
centage fo wools sold to the CCC under the 
1949 program were the medium wools and 
that the CCC was taking a loss on those 
wools. 


At the meeting in Washington it was 
stated that the medium wools were readily 
.salable and some of the wool trade repre- 
sentatives suggested that the CCC selling 
prices should be increased—yet, it develops 
that 60 odd percent of the CCC wools were 
medium wools, which not only could not 
be sold at the purchase price, but had not 
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been sold at a price a few cents per clean 
pound lower than the purchase price. 

We do not believe the growers want the 
CCC to accumulate a large stockpile of 
wool, which they would purchase at prices 
higher than the market price and which 
would always be a threat to market prices 
and that would be particularly true if at 
any time support prices were removed by 
act of Congress, as is possible. 

If the growers believe that the CCC 
should pay above market prices for the 
wool and create a stockpile at a time when 
the country is enjoying excellent business, 
then we were mistaken, but, as we believe, 
if the growers feel that the CCC should not 
create a stockpile, particularly at a time 
when there is activity in the market at 
perfectly satisfactory prices, then our judg- 
ment is correct. . 

Of course, much of this is beside the 
point, because it would have been impossi- 








Idaho’s Position On Wool Program 


Secretary M. C. Claar of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association made this statement 
on the wool program in the Idaho Bulletin 
of April 12, 1950: 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 

nounced this last week that it will 
support 1950 wool at a national average of 
45.2 cents per pound. This program, as 
growers know, is set up to maintain a floor 
price only and is not desired to be a pur- 
chase program. This was brought out in 
hearings before the National Congress and 
is a matter of record in testimony before 
committees of the National Congress. 

The difference of opinion as to how the 
program should be established in arriving 
at price differentials between various grades 
has created considerable discussion among 
wool representatives since the announce- 
ment of the program the first of February. 
There have been statements made by cer- 
tain individuals to the effect that representa- 
tives of the wool growers did not make as 
strong a case in regard to price differentials 
by grade as might have been done. If all 
the intricate details involving the wool pro- 
gram were carefully reviewed, the program 
that is now set up does possibly represent 
the best deal that could be evolved. 

In regard to medium wools, or what is 
known as our Idaho crossbreds, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture proposed a pos- 


ble to have secured any higher Suppor 
prices than were secured and anyone why 
is familiar with the situation knows thy 
that is true and there is really no excyy 
for carrying on this controversy, knowin, 
that the support prices would not have 
been higher irrespective of any action takey 
by the National Wool Growers Associatigy 
or any other association. ; 


As we remarked before, we believe thy 
the support prices agreed upon are fair an) 
no one will suffer. 

The whole support price program is iy 
bad odor throughout the country and had 
we been able to secure higher support 
prices on wool, which was impossible 4s 
we have pointed out, we would have bee, 
subject to a great deal more criticism and 
probably would not have been able ty 
secure as good treatment for wool in the 
agricultural legislation of 1951, as we still 
hope to do. 
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sible price of $1.02 for graded strictly 
staple three-eighths. In the compromise 
your representatives arrived at a proposal 
that will likely place this at $1.11. In the 
case of graded good French combing three- 
eighths, the Department officials had pro- 
posed 99 cents but here again under the 
compromise the growers managed to get 
them to consider a price of $1.09 or very 
near. In the case of graded quarter blood, 
the Department had proposed 89 cents but 
here again under the compromise they will 
consider a possible price of 99 cents. 
Growers will recall that the present law 
in respect to wool support prices was 
passed by the National Congress at fixed 
support prices on wool at 90 percent of 
parity. It is further known this same 
measure stated that this program was a 
support program and not a purchase pro- 
gram. Buyers of wool have been generally 
purchasing three-eighths wools on approxi- 
mately $1.17 to $1.20 clean basis. Ninety 
percent of $1.20 is $1.08. Certainly the 
present price schedule which may prevail 
of $1.09 to $1.11 for three-eighths is fully 
reflecting 90 percent of the present market 
values. As to the historical difference exist- 
ing between fine wools and three-eighths, 
the possible schedule of price differentials 
soon to be announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will not reflect what is 
considered normal over the past ten or 
twenty years. 


The National Wool Grower 
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3 Our Markets To Foreign Countries 
WS: tha Opening 
) EXCuse 
nOwing By EUGENE O’DUNNE, JR., Attorney, and Washington Counsel 
. ae for National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
Octattioy HE Administration is about to launch has been scheduled even before the most present program for immediate European 
an all-out drive to channel products of recent cuts made at Annecy last year have relief. Additional deep tariff cuts at 
a that foreign countries into this market. Our tar- become effective. We are informed offi- Torquay are designed to add impetus to 
fair and if rates, although now at the lowest aver- cially that the intended objectives of these this new imports drive which we are as- 
age level in history, are still claimed to be conferences are reductions in the tariff rates sured is of vital necessity since European 
M is inf ynnecessarily high and as constituting ser- of foreign countries so as to increase our industries are being geared up to an export 
nd had ious trade barriers to imports. Customs ad- exports. Many people profess difficulty in basis. It is evident that by officially solicit- 
support { ministrative procedures will be streamlined reconciling the efforts of the ECA officials ing their products for this market, we will 
ible as to accelerate the flow, and methods of to exclude American products from Eu- supply the indispensible export outlet for 
€ been § yaluation will be changed so as to reduce ropean markets on the one hand, with the their expanded economy. However so long 
m and § the duty payments. No industry, sensitive State Department’s announced objective to as Congress reserves to itself the right to 
ble tof to excess imports and cheap foreign com- expand our exports through the Torquay change the rules governing this free access 
in the petition, can feel immune. conference, on the other. to the U. S., those countries, because of 
ve still Secretary Acheson and ECA Admini- Access to the U. S. market on terms ap-_ their economic dependence on this market, 
ethos tom tet week get more proaching free trade appears to be the may feel certain predelictions for America’s 
dollars into European hands, and for this i rebar 
eal 
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purpose they advocate further lowering 
U. S. tariff rates, even to the extent of in- 
tentionally displacing those American in- 
dustries which cannot compete with the for- 
eign items. While differing on the type 
of relief to the American workers made 
idle by this program, Messrs. Acheson and 
Hoffman are otherwise in agreement on the 
principle that tariff protection for industry 
must be eliminated. Officials of the Econo- 
mic Cooperation Administration are doing 
everything possible to persuade Marshall 
Plan countries to reduce their purchases 
of American products to a minimum and at 
the same time step up their exports to this 
market. This is termed “closing the dollar 
gap, and the more our own exports decline 
and our imports increase the more pleasing 
our officials find it. The much publicized 
“escape clause” so often pointed to as in- 
dustry’s guarantee against injury from im- 
ports, loses some of its reassuring stability 
now that neither serious injury nor bank- 
ruptcy will justify any action to curtail 
competitive imports. 

In the execution of this policy the Trade 
Agreements Act serves as a handy little 
device to make substantial reductions in 
American rates in return for conditional 
promises, which not even the most ardent 
supporters of the program, will contend are 
of much practical value. Under the power 
delegated by the Trade Agreements Act a 
third round of tariff slashing will be under- 
taken at Torquay in September and it is 
anticipated that, with insignificant excep- 
tions, every item on the tariff schedule not 
already cut 50 percent below the 1945 
level, will be subject to further reduction. 


This additional round of tariff reductions 
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Manufacturers’ Association 





Left to right: Messrs. Waring, Turnbull, Miss Emerson and Mr. Whiteside. 


The Golden Fleece Award, symbolized by The Golden Ram, was presented for 
the first time on April 12th to Gene Tunney, former heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world; Phiilips R. Turnbull, president of Rogers Peet Company; Fred M. 
Waring, musician and inventor; and Arthur D. Whiteside, president of Dun & Brad- 
street. The presentations were made by Faye Emerson, popular star of stage, screen 
and television, on behalf of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. The 
awards were a feature of the eighty-fifth annual meeting of the association, at the 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 








“WHAT ABOUT SHEEP?” 


“What About Sheep?” is a new 
fully illustrated booklet covering all 
essential facts regarding a sheep 
raising enterprise just published by 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. If you are a member of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
either directly or through a State as- 
sociation affiliated with the National, 
you may obtain a free copy of this 
booklet by writing the National Wool 
Growers Association, 414 Pacific Na- 
tional Life Building, Salt Lake City 
1, Utah. 











political suggestions. Such result, entirely 
incidental to the program, could under cer- 
tain circumstances be regarded in some 
quarters as in the nature of a “Sword of 
Damocles.” In either event, and no matter 
how regarded, such power would persist 
until Congress surrenders the right to take 
unilateral action on the volume and nature 
of our imports by voting to join the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The removal 
of the Sword would then be permanent. It 
would be unfortunate if the restoration of 
independence to the economies of west- 
ern Europe should now be indefinitely de- 
ferred because a dependent, initially in- 
tended as transitory had become “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner.” 

However even before the new import 
aid program is under way, many American 
industries are already beginning to com- 
plain that imported products are being sold 
in this market below the production cost of 
domestic items. The low manufacturing 
costs in foreign countries are generally pre- 
dicted to go lower while, on the other hand, 
there is nothing in sight, at least from the 
Washington scene, indicating any relief in 
costs and taxes to the American producer. 
Mere mention of the difficulty presently ex- 
perienced by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in eliminating only a percentage of 
the war time excises, demonstrates this. If, 
therefore, excess imports are to be encour- 
aged to a point necessitating extended Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation and job 
re-training, as officially suggested, it may 
be found that such imports will have a 
softening effect on the American market as 
a whole and not just on the particular in- 
dustries affected. This may cause certain 
exporting industries, now advocating in- 
creased imports, to reascertain whether they 
are justified in taking for granted that their 
own domestic market will remain firm and 
intact despite the flood of imports. 
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Between now and elections the American 
public will hear much about imports and 
exports, dollar shortages, trade gaps, Eu- 
ropean aid and payment plans, U. S. tariff 
cuts and foreign quotas. Much of the con- 
fusion which some people express regard- 
ing the whole subject of foreign trade, 
would, it is felt, be dispelled - by always 
seeking the answer to this one question 
only: Is this designed to permit the foreign 
country to sell more to, or buy less from, 
the United States? 





Orlon, the New Synthetic 


FTER seven years of experimental work 

and an expenditure of 22 million dol- 
lars, the DuPonts will be able to supply 
the market next year with its new synthetic 
fiber, orlon. It is made of coal, air, water 
and petroleum. With some advantages over 
nylon in cutting and sewing, greater ab- 
sorbency of water and in greater resistance 
to wrinkling and the ill effect of sunlight, 
orlon will be used in many types of men’s 
and women’s wearing apparel, in draperies 
and other household goods, sail cloths, etc., 
according to its producers. 

While DuPont and the firms who are 
handling the fiber thus far make no claims 
that it will take the place of any existing 
fibers but rather will supplement them, 
opinions expressed by some representatives 
of those firms indicate that they expect it 
will do most of its supplementing in cot- 
ton, silk and wool. 

What can be done with orlon was re- 
cently shown by the Burlington Mills Corp., 
at a fashion show in New York. All types 
of feminine wear made of orlon were 
modeled and there was an exhibit of 40 
odd pieces of merchandise. 

While much is claimed for the fiber there 
are admissions of defects. It apparently 
will not take deep or bright colored dyes 
and at present its cost is about 75 percent 
greater than nylon. This latter disadvan- 
tage will be lessened, it is claimed, with 
greater production. The DuPonts are now 
building a plant at Camden, South Caro- 
lina, to be used solely in the production 
of orlon. It will have an annual capacity 
of 6,500,000 pounds of filament yarn. 
Materials made of orlon will reach the mar- 
ket sometime early next year. 

Backed by the almost unlimited DuPont 
money, orlon will lack nothing in the way 
of promotion to put it across—which means 
that producers and manufacturers of wool 
and other natural fibers must do everything 
possible to protect their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar by strong promotional and 
educational efforts. 


Too Many Farmers? 


Opinion of N. W. G. A. Presidents 
Included in Farm Journal Quiz 


“QHALL we subsidize farmers at a ley 
which keeps the most inefficient 95 


percent in agriculture, or is there something \ | 


better, both for these people and for q 
culture? If so, what?” This was a qques 
tion asked by the Farm Journal of some ¢ 
the recognized farm leaders of the country 
Included in the 16 replies, printed in i 
May issue, were those of Secretary of Agri 
culture Brannan; President Allan B. Kling 
of the American Farm Bureau Federatigp: 
A. S. Goss, Master of the National Grange, 
Wm. B. Wright, immediate past president 
of the American National Livestock Aggo. 
ciation, and our own president, Howard 
Vaughn, and Honorary President Sylvan if 
Pauly. 

President Vaughn answered the question 
with a straight “No” and explained: “By 
eliminating subsidies which would ly 
necessary to support the 25 percent mos 
inefficient farmers in the U. S. . . . we 
would then be leaving the 75 percent mos 
efficient farmers unsubsidized and uncon- 
trolled. This type of farmer and livestock 
man has always operated most efficiently 
in a strictly free economy.” 

Mr. Pauly warned: “Not even the U. §, 
Treasury can afford to keep the most in- 
efficient 25 percent of our agricultural 
population in continued production of crops 
already in abundance. No sound, long-range 
agricultural program can guarantee a profit 
to all producers even some of the time, 
nor should such a program attempt to 
guarantee even the best producers a profit 
all the time. The first purpose of any 
long-range agricultural program is to assure 
our Nation a réasonable and dependable 
supply of essential crops. The second pur- 
pose is to keep as many of our people as 
possible gainfully employed in agriculture. 
But as a government we cannot pay for 
not producing, nor for producing too 
much.” 

Other suggestions made were: Make 
more opportunity for good jobs outside 
agriculture; help the least efficient farmers 
become better ones; and don’t worry un- 
duly about subsidies for farmers—lots of 
people are subsidized. 





MANUFACTURERS’ OFFICERS 


Arthur Besse of New York was reelected 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers at their 85th annual 
meeting in New York, April 12th. Walter 
Humphreys of Boston was continued as 
secretary-treasurer. 


The National Wool Grower 
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First Report Of National Forest Review Board 


Makes Recommendations for Handling Grazing Situation On 


N important document is printed here: 

the summary and conclusions of the 
first report of the National Forest Board 
of Review. On June 30, 1949, Secretary 
Brannan asked this Board (Professor J. 
G. McDonald, Chairman; Drs. Jonathan 
Forman and R. R. Renne) to make a report 
on the grazing situation on the Roosevelt 
Forest in Colorado. The Board actually 
went over the forest area and talked with 
many individual stockmen, facing drastic 
cuts or entire removal from the grazing area 
by the Forest Service, and other interested 
parties. 

Feeling that the document speaks for 
itself, it is presented with only one com- 
ment: It applies only to the Roosevelt Na- 
tional Forest just west of Denver and one 
of that State’s most famous recreational 
areas. The second report of the Board 
will be made on general policies of trespass 
and transfer cuts. The Board heard repre- 
sentatives of permittees and the Forest 
Service on these two questions in a Denver, 
Colorado, hearing January 20, 1950. 

While the Board can only recommend, 
its findings, as stated by Secretary Bran- 
nan in a letter to Chief Watts of the Forest 
Service (March 23, 1950) “are of particu- 
lar interest coming as they do from a group 
selected on the basis of personal compe- 
tence and not as representatives of any in- 
dividual or organization directly concerned 
with the use of the national forest lands” 
~and for that very reason, it might be 
added, should carry considerable weight 
with the general public. 

The Forest Service is to make a further 
study of the Roosevelt Forest problems this 
summer. 

The Summary 

1. An unfortunate situation exists be- 
tween the Forest Service and the grazing 
interests in the Roosevelt National Forest 
area. In the interest of all concerned this 
situation should be improved or corrected. 

2. The range lands or important water- 
sheds which were visited showed excessive 
deterioration. 

8. An evaluation of the various uses on 
the Roosevelt National Forest indicates that 
these should be considered on the follow- 
ing priority basis: watershed values, first; 
recreation, including camping, picnicking, 
tourist travel, hunting and fishing, second; 
grazing, third; and timber uses, fourth. 

4. Closure of limited areas to grazing on 
vital watersheds seems to be justified where 
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Roosevelt Forest in Colorado 


steep topography, erosive soil, and lack of 
vegetative cover make such action impera- 
tive in safeguarding the water and soil 
resources, but should not be applied gen- 
erally and there should be a clear and 
general understanding that it is not a 
major policy of the Forest Service to ex- 
clude grazing on any except such particu- 
larly unsuitable, limited areas. 

5. In the administration of timber sales, 
cutting practices should be limited in such 
a way to protect the watershed values. 
This may involve elimination of all timber 
cutting on critical areas and require se- 
lective cutting and protection of soil cover 
by careful logging practices on all timber 
sales. 

6. In the granting of “on and off” and 
“private land” permits, the permittee 
should be required to submit a lease or 
other authority in writing for the use 
of the private land which is to be covered 
under such permits. 


7. This is an extremely difficult time in 
which to make major adjustments in allot- 
ments of livestock on the forest because 
of high prices and high profit possibilities 
in the livestock industry. There is on the 
Roosevelt Forest an accumulation, or back- 
log of needed adjustments that might have 
been made gradually over a period of years, 
with gene: .. acceptance, had not World 
War II i:.tervened, followed by continued 
high j-:ces. In general your Board recog- 
nizes che acute need of adjustments‘ and the 
necessity for cuts in allotments on much 
of the forest, but recommends a careful 
consideration of these adjustments with the 
view towards spreading major reductions, 
to achieve moderate grazing, over a period 
of more than three years, possibly five years, 
and eliminating all livestock only in very 
limited areas where extremely steep topo- 
graphy, eroding soil and lack of vegetation 
make such action imperative to safeguard 
water and soil resources. 

Until more conclusive research results 
are available, covering a longer period of 
time, or until sub-climax vegetations have 
been definitely proven to be inadequate 
for the multiple use job to be done, the 
Board does not recommend complete ex- 
clusion of all livestock grazing on most 
forest areas. 

It is assumed that efforts will be made 
to secure action of responsible State and 
other agencies to obtain proportionate re- 
ductions in big game populations in keep- 


ing with reductions with livestock numbers. 

8. Before cuts in grazing allotments are 
put into effect a careful “on the ground” 
survey with the permittee should be made 
and full explanations and discussion of 
the necessity for such cuts should be given 
in order to minimize misunderstandings. 
It is understood that this procedure is usu- 
ally followed. 

9. The Forest Service should adopt a 
definite policy of promoting better crop 
and forage production on private lands of 
permittees, especially where national forest 
allotment cuts are necessary. This should 
involve cooperation with the Extension Ser- 
vice, Soil Conservation Service, and other 
agencies. 

10. Secure the full cooperation of the 
sportsmen’s associations and the State game 
officials in working out a positive program 
to control wildlife population, particularly 
big game, in order to secure a proper bal- 
ance of use between game animals and 
domestic livestock. 

11. The technical procedures for range 
management on the Roosevelt National 
Forest appear to be sound in the light of 
present available information. Additional 
consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of using sub-climax forage vegetation 
as a reasonable approach toward satisfac- 
tory range economy on parts of the forest. 

12. The need for an intensified range 
research program is apparent. This should 
involve especially the following lines: 

(a) Reseeding experiments including 
both perennial and annual plant 
species. 

Study of sub-climax types of vege- 
tation in the economy of the range. 
Replacement of cheatgrass on de- 
pleted range areas with better 
species. 

Establishment of additional demon- 
stration range plots to show, in 
weight of forage or pounds of meat 
produced, the good economy in 
moderate range use as against over 
use. (Similar to the Pole Hill 
plots. ) 

13. It is apparent that more federal 
funds for improvement of range facilities 
would increase the productiveness of the 
range in some districts and would be a 
factor in minimizing livestock allotment 
cuts. The principal needs are for fences 
and the development of stock watering 
places. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 








14. Much of the conflict in the Roose- 
velt area results from emotional reactions 
due to proddings of writers—some of whom 
are ill-informed or are interested in seeing 
the controversy continued. An effort to 
have the public fully informed should help 
to keep the emotions in equilibrium. 

15. It is believed that a more aggressive 
public relations program should be under- 
taken by the Forest Service. This should 
not be delegated to one or two specialists 
only, but should become the studied pro- 
gram of each person from the regional 
office down to, and including, the ranger 
district. 

16. There seems to be opportunity for 
greatly extending the educational program 
with reference to the resources and uses 
of the national forests in the Colorado 
region. All the educational facilities should 
be brought into play, including the schools, 
clubs, the press, the radio, illustrated lec- 
tures, “show me” trips, demonstrations and 
by making use of other Federal or State 
agencies. An intensified educational effort 
should have its effect in developing better 
public relations and also ease some of the 
emotional aspects in evidence. A Forest 
Resources Board for Colorado should be- 
come a vital factor in the educational 
program. 

17. When and if changes in Forest Ser- 
vice personnel are needed, unusual care 
should be given in making assignments in 
this region in order to make sure that the 
men assigned have the particular qualifica- 
tions which will assist in securing better 
relationships between the Forest Service 
and the public. 

18. The Board definitely recommends the 
formation of a Forest Resources Board for 


Colorado whose personnel should adequate-’ 


ly represent all of the major groups con- 
cerned with the use of the resources of the 
national forests in the State, with authority 
to make recommendations to the Regional 
Forester and with right of appeal to the 
Chief of the Forest Service and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 





Two New Books 


UST off the press are: “The Western 
Range Livestock Industry” by Dr. 
Marion Clawson, Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, 
and “Western Land and Water Use” by 
Mont H. Saunderson, well known to stock- 
men for his work at the Montana State 
College and the U. S. Forest Service on 


special assignment as an_ agricultural 
economist. 
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Jackson Hole Nat’l Park 
A compromise settlement of the Jackson 

Hole controversy is proposed in a bill 
(S. 3409) introduced by Senators O’Ma- 
honey and Hunt of Wyoming on April 12, 
1950. The measure proposes combining 
the Jackson Hole Monument and the Grand 
Teton National Park into the Wyoming 
Jackson Hole National Park. Under the bill 
leases and permits for grazing livestock 
would be continued and stock trails and 
necessary roads preserved. An elk refuge 
covering 6,676 acres would be set up in 
which limited hunting would be permitted 
when herd reduction was necessary. The 
bill also would prohibit the extension of 
parks and monuments in Wyoming by exe- 
cutive order or proclamation. 

If the measure passes, the controversy 
which arose seven years ago when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by proclamation dated 
March 15, 1943, established the Jackson 
Hole Monument, will be ended. 
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Need for Hearings on 
Forest Service Appeals 


HAT the National Forest Advisory Board 

of Appeals may have all the facts be- 
fore coming to a decision on any appeal, 
the holding of hearings by an officer ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been suggested by the two national live- 
stock associations. 

Secretaries J. M. Jones and F. E. Mollin 
of the National Wool Growers and the 
American National Livestock Associations 
made this recommendation to Secretary 
Brannan in a letter on April 21st. They 
suggested briefly: 

That when the Secretary of Agriculture 
received notice of appeal from the per- 
mittee he should designate someone out- 
side of the Forest Service as a Hearings 
Officer who will be authorized and directed 
to go to the area involved and, after notice 
to both sides, hold a hearing; subpoena 
witnesses if necessary; record the entire 
testimony and have it transcribed; and re- 
ceive any and all written exhibits which 
either side may offer for the purpose of 
making a complete record. 

That the permittee or his attorney should 
be given the right to crossexamine all Gov- 
ernment witnesses and vice versa. 

That after the end of the hearing and 
the completion of the transcript the Hear- 
ings Officer should weigh and summarize 
the testimony and prepare findings to be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
appellant (permittee) and the Forest Serv- 
ice. 


That both sides should be given 
chance, through briefs, to object to th 
findings and to suggest other findings, 

That the complete transcript, including 
the objections and proposed new finding, 
should then be sent to the Board of Appeak 
and their decision should be based solely 
upon the transcript. 

That the Forest Service should not ly 
permitted to present its case personally to 
the Appeal Board unless the appellant firs 
requests such an opportunity. 

That when two or more permittees from 
the same forest are affected by the samme 
order they should have the right to con. 
solidate their appeals. 

That the two national livestock asso. 
ciations, in addition to the permittee mak. 
ing the appeal, should be informed prompt. 
ly of the recommendations made by the 
Board in all cases. 





Utah Range Land 
Withdrawal 


TOCKMEN use the 87,000-acre 
grazing area which the Army has re. 
quested for extension of the Dugway, Utah, 
proving ground, were given a hearing in 
Salt Lake City on April 28th. However, it 
was apparently for the purpose of giving 
the Army an opportunity to explain why 
the withdrawal of these lands is considered 
essential rather than to seek information 
on which a decision might be based. 

The area, Thomas A. Young, the Army's 
representative said, had been selected by 
“outstanding national authorities” as the 
most logical place for a testing ground for 
new secret weapons. The project calls for 
a $22,000,000 appropriation, which has 
been requested of Congress. 

While promising to do everything legally 
possible to secure compensation for the 
losses sustained by the stockmen, the Army 
representative, said, had been selected by 
tee that any of the land would be open 
for seasonal use by livestock. They also 
said that all roads and trails now being 
used through the area would be closed. 
Spokesman for the livestockmen, President 
Don Clyde of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association, said, “Stockmen do not want 
to sell out to the Government at an exor- 
bitant price but do want to preserve Utah’s 
livestock industry.” While the stockmen 
wish to cooperate, Mr. Clyde felt that prob- 
ably the Army, as is the case with so many 
Government bureaus, was asking for more 
land than it needed. He was convinced 
that there was other land with shallower 
soil that could be used for such a project. 


who 
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No Adequate Substitute For Wool 


Wool Bureau President Foresees Increasing Markets; Outlines Broad 


Promotion Program and Suggests Manufacturer Cooperation 


CIENCE, trade surveys, educational pro- 
grams, sales promotion and news ser- 
vices reaching a wide and receptive public 
through every avenue of the spoken, writ- 
ten and pictorial word are employed by 
The Wool Bureau to promote and increase 
the use of wool, W. F. FitzGerald, Bureau 
president, told members of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers at their 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on April 12th. Present 
operations, he added, are reaching an au- 
dience of many millions of people at a cost 
exceeding $400,000 annually. 

Mr. FitzGerald urged wool textile manu- 
facturers to cooperate with the Bureau in 
their own interests in order to make the 
present program more effective. He cited 
as an example of effective cooperation the 
present sales training campaign now under 
way in conjunction with a committee re- 
presenting leading clothing manufacturers 
of the country, which will reach 100,000 
retail clothing salesmen. A similar program 
in cooperation with a committee of women 
representatives of mills specializing in wo- 
men’s fabrics is in preparation, he added. 

In the educational field, Mr. FitzGerald 
said, the Bureau publishes regularly 
“Woolfacts for Educators” which goes to 
7,500 clothing and home _ economics 
teachers and an increasing number of retail 
merchandise managers and buyers. The 
Bureau, he added, has recently published 
and distributed an official handbook for the 
Girl Scouts, with a first edition of 100,000 
copies. In the trade field the Bureau serves 
5,000 retail clothing merchants with a sea- 
sonal advertising mat service, and_ the 
Bureau’s three news services go to 375 
newspapers with more than five million 
readers, the speaker said. 

“Barring a national catastrophe,” Mr. 
FitzGerald declared, “the market for wool, 
and indeed for all textiles of established ser- 
vice values, is bound to increase. The rea- 
sons are fundamental and are to be found 
in even a casual study of our increasing 
population, our expanding birth rate, the 
total number of people employed and the 
constantly increasing standards of living of 
large segments of our population. 

‘The purpose of the Bureau is, through 
research and experimentation, constantly to 
improve the wool you use in the yarns and 
the textiles you make—so that you, through 
your use of wool, can meet the constantly 
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changing needs and demands of those who 
buy your product.” 

Referring to the fibers used widely and 
generally for apparel products, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald said: 

“In our opinion there has not been de- 
veloped, either by nature or by man, an 
acceptable substitute for wool. We look 
upon wool as the quality fiber which is best 
suited for a wide variety of human needs 
and we are convinced the trade and the 
public share that opinion. We look upon 
wool as the quality element in all fiber 
mixtures.” 

Discussing the necessity for individual 
trade promotion and advertising, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald declared that The Wool Bureau 
“had neither the resources nor the effrontery 
to try to do your merchandising and selling 
job for you.” 

“We are convinced, however,” he said, 
“that there are things a central organiza- 
tion such as ours can do better than any 
single manufacturer can do them. We think 
we can save you money by doing them and 





that we can help you make money. We 
want to help you and we want you to help 
us help you.” 

Among the diverse services additional 
to those already mentioned which are ren- 
dered by The Wool Bureau, Mr. FitzGerald 
listed the following: 


1. Technical and consumer researches 
and surveys to improve manufacturing 
methods and to determine factually trade 
and consumer wool requirements. 

2. Merchandising projects and analyses 
of sales practices in distributing wool prod- 
ucts to lower distribution costs. 

3. Educational and promotional projects 
directed toward specific trade and civilian 
groups to promote the use of wool through 
new and expanded markets. 

In addition to the address by Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Mr. Giles E. Hopkins, technical 
director of the Bureau, conducted a semi- 
nar, “Research Down to Earth,” at which 
the latest scientific developments and their 
practical application to the industry were 
discussed. 





New Zealand Wool Board Members Visit U. S. 





H. J. Wardell, left, and John Acland, right, of the New Zealand Wool Board, with F. Eugene Ackerman, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, dnd W. F. FitzGerald, president of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


H. J. Wardell and John Acland of the New Zealand Wool Board discussed The 
Wool Bureau’s program of operations with W. F. FitzGerald, president, and F. Eugene 
Ackerman, chairman of the Executive Committee, during their visit on April 24th to 
the Bureau’s New York headquarters. The visitors were en route to London, where 
they will represent New Zealand at the May meetings of the International Wool Pub- 


licity and Research Executive. 


On their way to New York from the West Coast they met and conferred in Cali- 
fornia with Roscoe Rich of Burley, Idaho; Olin H. Timm of Dixon, and Casper Orn- 
baum of Healdsburg, California; and W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool 
Growers Association. They met Harry J. Devereaux, president of the American Wool 
Council, and J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
directors of the Bureau, in Laramie, Wyoming. The visitors from New Zealand also 
met Mike Hayes in Denver, and James Brown in Fort Collins, Colorado. 


im 








Moses Pendleton Dies 


N the death of Moses Pendleton, presi- 

dent of the American Woolen Company, 
the wool manufacturing industry lost one 
of its very outstanding members. Death 
came suddenly on April 23rd while Mr. 
Pendleton was visiting friends in Sharon, 
Connecticut. 

Born in Stonington, Connecticut, in 1884, 
Mr. Pendleton became associated with the 
American Woolen Company in 1902, rose 
rapidly to become vice president and gen- 
eral manager in 1930 and president in 
1936. The considerable advancement made 
by the American “Woolen Company in re- 
cent years is attributed to Mr. Pendleton’s 
judgment and knowledge of the woolen 
and worsted business. 

Mr. Pendleton was vice president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers from 1940 to 1943. 

A son survives, Mrs. Pendleton having 
died only three months ago. 

Francis W. White, vice president of the 
American Woolen Company since last Oc- 
tober, was chosen to succeed Mr. Pendle- 
ton as president of the Company on April 
27th. 





Swift Lamb Buyer Retires 


AMES Nevin of 1060 Fourth Street, 

Livermore, California, retired April 
1 from Swift & Company where he has 
been head sheep and lamb buyer for the 
South San Francisco plant since 1935. 
Nevin served his entire career of 35 years 
with the livestock department of the South 
San Francisco meat plant. He was assistant 
sheep and lamb buyer 12 years before being 
promoted to his recent post. His duties 
have taken him many times to all parts 
of California and other Western States. 

F. E. Borchers, manager of the South 
San Francisco plant, said recently, “Over 
the years Jim Nevin has become extremely 
well known in livestock circles in the West, 
particularly in northern California. He has 
long been considered a fine judge of sheep 
and lambs, and his word has always been 
highly regarded. There probably is no one 
in the livestock business in California who 
has more friends than Jim Nevin among 
the producers and throughout the industry.” 

A member of a ranching family, Nevin 
was born and educated in Livermore. It 
was natural for him to catch on to the in- 
tricate economics of the livestock industry, 
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and he. rapidly became a skilled judge of 
animals. He said he intends to spend part 
of his retirement days helping with the 
affairs of Livermore ranches in which he 
and his family have interests. 

A large group of his Swift & Company 
friends and associates held a farewell ban- 
quet in his honor at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in San Mateo, California, recently 
and presented him with many gifts. 

Among those present were buyers from 
other Swift & Company plants: L. C. Knol- 
lin, head of the sheep and lamb buying 
department, Chicago; Forrest M. Taylor 
from Ogden; R. L. Winstead from Port- 
land; and C. W. Griffin from Los Angeles. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 


November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 1-3. Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 9-11: 


Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 


Place to be announced later. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


January 8-10, 1951: American National Livestock 
Association, San Francisco. 
Shows 


June 7-9: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake City, Utah. 


October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


January 12-20, 1951: 


National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Co‘orado. 


National Western Wool 
Ram Sales 


June 5: North American Hampshire and Suffolk 
Ram and Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


July 25-26: San Ange'o Ram Show and Sale, San 
Ange'o, Texas. 


August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 11: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 


August 21-22: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


August 26: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 
September 6: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 


September 29: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City. 








“Cool Wool” 


“{SOOL wool fabric, in every color ang 

weight under the sun, is  significan 
news in the summer fashion picture,” say, 
the Wool Bureau in announcing a full-scale 
promotion on summer wool fashions open- 
ing the week of April 17th with the releag 
of a fashion feature called “Cool Wool’ 
in Warner-Pathe Newsreel. 

The feature, suggested by the Wool 
Bureau as a news topic, and filmed by 
Warner-Pathe News in Bermuda early this 
month, will appear in 3500 theaters across 
the nation. The film is the opening gun 
of the Bureau’s 1950 program illustrating 
“Wool’s Place in the Sun” as a top fashion 
fabric. 


Appearing in the Warner-Pathe feature 
are sheer worsted sundresses, feather-light 
flannel afternoon dresses, a two-piece en- 
semble made of 8% ounce wool challis, 
shorts-with-matching-skirt sets, beach wear 
and camisole sheath dresses. Styles are by 
Josette Walker, Vera Maxwell, Claire Me 
Cardell, Frances Sider, Greta Plattry, Caro. 
lyn Schnurer and Brigance. 


The film depicts Joan Morgan and Honey 
Merrill of New York City on a “vacation 
to Bermuda,” in which they wear sheer or 
lightweight wool fashions for all occasions 
from arrival to departure. 

Narration for the feature points to the 
fashion importance of wool for summer 
1950 and to its age-old ability to turn aside 
heat waves as well as chilling breezes. 


“It has always been known that wool 
fabric gives protection by insulating against 
extreme temperatures — whether hot or 
cold,” says the Wool Bueau. “Only in re- 
cent years, however, has the wool indus- 
try been able to produce in ample amounts 
the varied textures, weights and sun-fast 
brilliant or pastel “summery colors” that 
make wool fabrics truly four-season fashion 
material.” 

“Fashion-hungry for lively texture and 
weave interest, designers turned to wool 
fabrics early this year.” The new sheer 
weight wogsteds—many weighing from 34 
to 7% ounces — and the slightly heavier 
porous weave woolens now going into 
summer fashions are the result of many 
years of laboratory experimentation and 
technical skill in woolen mills, the world 
over, says the Bureau. 

“The study and production of many dif- 
ferent weights and textures of wool fabrics 
for military use in various climates during 
the war made wool’s place as a top sum- 
mertime fabric imminent. Fashion is reap- 


ing the full benefit for the first time this 
coming season.” 
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Fine-Wool Merinos In Australia 


By HADLEIGH MARSH 








This is the first of a series of three short articles on breeds of sheep in Australia by Dr. Marsh. 
Next month he will describe medium and strong-wool Merinos and in the third section the Polwarth, 
Corriedale and British mutton breeds. 





HE most important primary industry 
in Australia is the production of wool, 
and about 80 percent of all sheep in 
Australia are Merinos. As no Merino 
lambs go into fat lamb production, the 
development of the Australian Merino has 


been purely from the. standpoint of the 





Fig. 1—Superfine Merino ram. 


production of wool. The Spanish Merino 
was first introduced into Australia in 1796, 
and in 1797 MacArthur founded the first 
stud flock of Merinos. There is in existence 
today a flock of 600 descendants of the 
original MacArthur sheep, free from the 
introduction of any other blood. Other Mer- 
ino strains were imported, including the 
Saxons from Germany, and later the wrink- 
led Vermonts from the United States. In 
Tasmania, Victoria and the high table-lands 
of New South Wales, this line of breeding 
has been carried on to produce the fine 
and superfine wools. In the drier plains 
areas, the largest of the Merinos were 
selected, and in the early days Leicester 
and Lincoln blood was introducted, re- 
sulting in the development of the medium 
and strong-wool Merinos, which produce 
the bulk of the wool crop today. 


In general, the Australian Merino is 
smaller than the American Rambouillet and 
has heavier neck-folds, with a tendency to 
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breech-folds and some body wrinkles. As 
compared with the Rambouillet, it has a 
more open face, more density of fleece, 
longer staple, and higher clean yield of 
wool. Three general types of Merino are 
recognized—the fine-wools, the medium- 
wools, and the strong-wools. 


Fine-wool Merinos. The fine-wool type 
of Merino constitutes only a small percent- 
age of Australian sheep today. This type 
is found principally in the higher rainfall 
areas of New South Wales and Victoria and 
in Tasmania. In general, the sheep of this 
type are small, light boned, and show con- 





Fig. 2—Fine-woo! Merino ram. 


siderable “development,” that is, rather 
heavy neck-folds and a tendency to body 
wrinkles and breech-folds. The wool is fine 
or superfine. Fine wool is of 70's to 74's 
spinning: count, and a staple length of 3 
inches, while superfine has spinning counts 
of 80’s or higher, and a staple length of 
2% inches. The fine and superfine wool 
which I saw was very dense, bright, white, 
with a beautiful crimp and excellent hand- 
ling quality. It carries little grease, and has 
a clean yield of about 70 percent. It should 
be explained here that the clean yield per- 
centages are figured in Australia on the 


fleece after the bellies and skirtings have 


been removed. The _ individual fleece 
weight averages 8 to 9 pounds. 

In Tasmania, I visited two of the few 
breeders who are still running superfine 
sheep of the ‘old Saxon breeding. These 
sheep were very small and lacked rugged- 
ness. In the concentration on fineness of 
wool, these operators have sacrificed size 
and stamina, and the yield per head is low. 

In the high table-lands of New South 
Wales, I saw fine and superfine wool sheep, 
which were somewhat larger than the Tas- 
manians, the mature ewes weighing about 
100 pounds, and shearing 8 to 9 pounds 
of wool. A stud ram from one of these 
flocks is shown in fig. 1. This ram was 
produced by Mr. A. S. Nivison, who re-’ 
ceived the highest price for wool on the 
Australian mainland last year. 

In Victoria, I visited Barunah Plains, an 
outfit running 45,000 fine-wool Merinos, 
which were rather small but quite plajn and 


open-faced producing dense fleeces aver- 
aging about 9 pounds per head. One of the 
rams is shown in fig. 2. 





Fig. 3—Fine-wool Merino ram. 


Mr. Walter Merriman of Yass, in New 
South Wales, produces fine-wool Merinos 
with better bodies than the others I saw. 
We weighed the beautiful ram shown in 
fig. 3, and found that he weighed 218 


pounds carrying seven months’ wool. 
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How To Train A Herd Dog 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 








Mr. Schuessler, a free lance writer of Buffalo, New York, says the methods of training dogs as 
outlined in this article are those of successful trainers as compiled in the Gaines Dog Research Center. 
There probably will be some difference of opinion, however, among trainers on methods. For instance, 
Mr. W. Ross, in an article entitled, “Training a Sheep Dog,” which appeared in the South African 
Merino Breeders Journal for January, 1941, places “driving” as the last instead of the first step in the 
flock training, as proposed in this article. Apparently, as Mr. Schuessler further states, “each 
master must adapt the system to the needs of his own dog, changing the procedure as conditions differ.” 








N choosing a dog to be developed for 

herd work, working qualities should come 
first, type and looks afterwards. Intelli- 
gence, agility and sound physique are of 
prime importance for work with sheep. 
Dull or timid dogs are out. 

The most-often-seen herding dog is the 
old-time shepherd-collie, known as_ the 
Border Collie. These dogs are smaller than 





Picking the dog up and then planting him down 
on all four feet while restraining him from moving 
is the best way to teach him to stop in his tracks 
on command. 
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the show type collie, usually black and 
white or black and tan in color. 

A dog that comes from working parents 
and therefore has the herding instinct 
“born in him” is liable to prove to be su- 
perior to one from a family of dogs which 
has never been used for herd work. An 
aggressive dog that is inclined to fight or 
bite is not an ideal herder. 

Some trainers believe that dogs are pre- 
ferable to bitches. They are usually a lit- 
tle more forceful and headstrong and the 
problem of their coming into season does 
not arise. This is not by any means true 
in all cases, though, as many. very good 
workers and winners at sheep dog trials 
have been females, and there are a great 
many owners who consider them more obe- 
dient and easier to train than males. 

Puppies from herding parentage often 
display an active interest in sheep as young 
as seven weeks of age, but the trainer 
should not be discouraged if the dog does 
not show any interest until a much later 
age, so long as the breeding is right. 

The first step is to gain the dog’s con- 
fidence and affection. He should be given 
a name, preferably a short one with a dis- 
tinctive sound that will carry well when 
he is at some distance away, such as Kep, 
Glen, Boy, Tess, etc. The name should be 
used whenever the puppy is spoken to, so 
that he will know it at an early age. 

Until the puppy is six months of age he 
should get three meals a day and two 
thereafter. A mature dog needs only one 
meal a day, unless he is being worked hard, 
in which case a light meal should be fed in 
the morning, in addition to the regular 
evening meal. 


At four to five months of age the puppy 
should be taught to lie down on command. 
Use any word of command you like, but 
be sure to use only one, and the same one 
every time, such as “down” or “stop.” 

There are trainers who prefer giving a 
short soft whistle instead of a voice com- 
mand. 


A good way to teach the dog to lie 


down is to have him on.-a lead, then press 
down on his rump while giving the com. 
mand or whistle. As he learns, gradually 
increase the distance you are from him, 
making the sound suit the distance. Cie 
him plenty of practice at dropping down 
at any odd moment when you give the or- 
der. It is“essential that he learn to obey this 
command instantly. You must also use the 
same word for the same order. Using dif- 
ferent phrases such as “down” on one oc 





With the dog “at heel,” 
any command from his master. 


he is ready for 
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Driving 


casion and “get down” another time will 
only confuse him. 

The dog must also be taught to come to 
ou immediately when you call him. Usu- 
ally learning this is very easy, but if you 
have difficulty, put him on a long cord, 
and pull him towards you while saying, 
“Come, Boy,” or whatever his name is. 
When the dog is close to you, praise him 
and give him a tid-bit to show him that 
he has done the right thing. Never call the 
dog to you to punish him, and don’t jerk 
or scold him. A few days of practice, first 
with the long cord and later without it, 
should teach him this order. If he dis- 
obeys when the rope is discarded, use it 
again until he is well grounded in this 
command. 

The next step is teaching the dog to 
heel.* This can be taught at 6 months of 
age. It is a mistake to permit a dog to 
mun ahead frightening sheep or perhaps 
even chasing them, or chasing rabbits that 
may jump up. A dog at heel is always 
ready to carry out an order should one be 
given, and that is the position from which 
you will cast him later when you start 
working him. 

Having the dog walk at your left heel 
frees your right hand for other work, and 
he is out of the way. To teach this les- 
son, grasp the leash short with the left 
hand, start walking and keep him at heel 
by gently pulling him back into position 
and saying “Heel” if he pulls ahead or 
lags back. If he is stubborn, jerk him back, 
using the command. Sometimes a tap on 
the nose with a light switch or a rolled 
newspaper helps to keep him in position, 
but be careful of his eyes. Another good 
method is to walk close to a wall or fence 
so the dog cannot crowd past you. Grad- 
ually the leash can be discarded, but les- 


*Some trainers believe ‘‘there is a chance of over- 
doing this training with the result that a pup is 
reluctant to run out. The pup should run freely; 
coming to heel is a simple thing to teach at any 
time.” 
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sons with the leash should be resumed if 
the dog shows signs of forgetting to obey 
the command “Heel.” 

A puppy may be taken on the rounds, 
kept by the master’s side, as early as five 
months of age. If he takes too active an 


off stock and should be showing a keen- 
ness to do so. 

It is well to keep in mind that patience 
and persistence are necessary. The meth- 
ods outlined here are those of successful 
trainers compiled by the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, but each master must adapt 
the system to the needs of his own dog, 
changing the procedure as conditions de- 
velop. As every dog has his own individ- 
ual reactions, a fixed set of rules will not 
hold for every dog. 

The first lesson should be to teach the 
dog to drive animals and to drive them 
in any given direction. The first driving 
practice should take place on a narrow 
fence road so that the animals cannot 
scatter. It is important for these lessons 
that no sheep or cattle be used that are 
liable to turn on the pup and so frighten 
him. This command to drive animals 
should be given with both voice and mo- 
tion with the left arm. All commands for 
herding work should be given with both 





Holding 


interest in things he should be chained up 
when there is anything to chase and also 
at night, when not under the owner's eye. 
He should be made perfect at dropping 
(lying still), coming to heel, and walking 
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voice and motion. In bad or stormy weath- 
er motion may be the only way a command 
can be given, and the dog should be trained 
to watch for orders by eye as well as ear. 
Well trained dogs can often get commands 





Penning 


at heel before actual training on stock be- 
gins. At seven or eight months he should 
be strong enough and fast enough to head 


given from as far away as three or four 
hundred yards. 


(Continued on page 26) 





Diseases Of Dogs 


ROM time to time, requests come in for 

an article on diseases of dogs—and we 
have tried to comply but thus far have been 
unsuccessful. However, Mr. D. S. Bell, sec- 
retary of the North American Sheep Dog 
Society, tells us that the material on dogs 
presented in “Keeping Livestock Healthy,” 
the 1942 Yearbook of Agriculture, is still 
current and good. Therefore, some of that 
material is presented here in an abridged 
or abstracted form. 


Rabies in Dogs 


The first symptom of rabies in dogs may 
be a change of behavior. The animal may 
become restless, somewhat nervous and ex- 
citable. This condition may subside. to re- 
appear within a short time. The dog’s dis- 
position may change; a friendly dog may be- 
come irritable and snappy, whereas an or- 
dinarily less amiable animal may become 
friendly. Later the animal may have a 
tendency to wander and may disappear for 
a day or two, returning exhausted and con- 
siderably emaciated. The dog may seek 
dark corners and hide. At times a quick 
change in the bark or “change in voice” is 
noticed which may be best described as a 
different tone. 

Later the animal develops partial para- 
lysis, staggers and has difficulty in drink- 
ing, although it may make efforts to lap wa- 
ter. It staggers around until complete para- 
lysis sets in and the symptoms finally termi- 
nate in death. 

Since the virus attacks the brain and 
spinal cord and sets up degenerative 
changes, the various symptoms quoted—ex- 
citability, convulsions and paralysis—can be 
correlated with changes in the central nerv- 
ous system. The inability to swallow results 
from paralysis of the muscles of the throat. 

In the furious form of the disease, the 
animal is aggressive, will snap at various 
objects that are placed before it, and will 
attack dogs, people or any object. When 
confined in a cage, it may attack the bars 
with such vigor as to break some of its 
teeth. 

The symptoms discussed here are of a 
typical case but many animals affected with 
rabies do not exhibit these symptoms. 

In the dumb form of rabies, paralytic 
symptoms are the outstanding feature. The 
dog is not vicious, has no tendency to bite 
or roam, and is not excitable; in fact, it 
may be the opposite. The outstanding fea- 
ture of so-called dumb rabies is paralysis of 
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the lower jaw, or “dropped jaw.” The ani- 
mal’s mouth stays open from about an inch 
to 3 or 4 inches. It can be closed with the 
hands, but the dog has lost the power to 
close its own jaw. Many times this is mis- 
takenly thought to be due to a bone in the 
throat, and many persons have exposed 
themselves to the virus of rabies by examin- 
ing the mouth and throat for the presence 
of a bone. Usually a dog with a bone stuck 
in its mouth or throat will continually make 
efforts with its paws or otherwise to re- 
move the object, whereas in dumb rabies 
the animal makes no motion about the head 
with its paws. An animal with a dropped 





jaw should be viewed with suspicion, and 





no examination should be made of the 
throat; such an animal should be taken jm. 
mediately to a veterinarian for a diagnosis, 

In addition to the dropped jaw, in the 
dumb form of rabies the animal shows eyj. 
dence of paralysis of the hindquarters and 
forequarters within a few days. It eventual. 
ly becomes completely paralyzed and dies 

The course of the disease in both the 
furious and the dumb forms is_ usually 
short, the animal dying within 3 to 7 days, 

The virus of rabies is found in the saliva 
of the rabid dog. The amount and virulence 
may vary in different animals and at various 








A Wyoming Pastoral Scene 


—Belden 
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stages in the disease in one animal. The 
yirus may be present for several days (as 
many as 8 in some instances) before out- 
ward symptoms are apparent. 

The disease is transmitted through a bite 
and in the furious form of the disease when 
the dog has a tendency to roam and bite 
anything moving, dissemination over wide 
areas results. 


Since it has been reported that the virus 
of rabies may be in the saliva of a rabid 
dog 8 days before an animal shows any 
evidence of the disease, it is important that 
dogs suspected of having rabies or dogs 
that have bitten people be held in strict 
quarantine in suitable strong, tight quarters 
for a period of two weeks in order that a 
correct diagnosis may be made. 

Vaccination with good results has been 
used for controlling rabies. Although meas- 
ures are available for the control of rabies 
without the use of vaccination, in many 
communities in the past, owing to lack of 
funds and of cooperation of dog owners 
and others, these measures have not been 
carried out as vigorously as they should 
have been, and the disease under these con- 
ditions has been brought under control 
only after considerable time. 


In recent years in order to improve our 
methods of control, many authorities have 
enlisted prophylactic (preventive) vaccina- 
tion as an additional aid. On the basis of 
recent experimental work, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry now requires that all 
rabies vaccines prepared by licensed estab- 
lishments must pass the standards of a 
test devised by the National Institute of 
Health. 


Distemper 


Canine distemper is an acute, highly con- 
tagious disease caused by a virus and affect- 
ing principally young dogs. The disease is 
characterized by a catarrhal inflammation 
of all the mucous membranes of the body, 
which is frequently accompanied by nerv- 
ous symptoms and pustular eruptions of the 
skin. It has its human counterpart in the 
form of influenza, which, though not identi- 
cal with distemper, is very similar in many 
respects. 

This insidious disease, which has been 
referred to by some writers as the “scourge 
of dogdom,” is one of the most common and 
fatal diseases affecting dogs and has prob- 
ably been the subject of more discussion 
and investigation than any other canine 
malady. 

When a dog is suspected of having it, 
a veterinarian should be consulted im- 
mediately. However, persons who have 
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some knowledge of the general character- 
istics and methods of prevention and con- 
trol of the disease are in a position to re- 
duce to a minimum the danger that their 
dogs will acquire it and to safeguard af- 
fected dogs, at least to some extent, from 
its ravages and after effects. 

Distemper, known wherever there are 
dogs, occurs in the United States at all 
seasons of the year, but it is more prevalent 
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during the winter and the cold, damp 
weather of early spring and late autumn. 
While all dogs are susceptible, it appears 
to be more common in highly bred animals 
than in mongrels. The diagnosis of dis- 
temper is sometimes difficult especially in 
the early stages. In young dogs with a 
history of exposure to the disease, however, 
an increase in body temperature accom- 
(Continued on page 27) 





U. S. Helps Guatemala Improve Sheep 





—Authenticated News 


Group of schoo! teachers inspecting the four quality crossbred rams from the United States at the 
cooperative agricultural station in Guatemala City. 


A cooperative project has been set up 
by the United States and Guatemala to 
improve breeding and management of 
native sheep whose long coarse wool is 
important to the Indian handicraft of that 
country. Animal husbandmen expect to 
apply the 14 years’ experience in improving 
similar sheep of the Navajo Indians in 
southwestern U. S. Long coarse wool from 
native sheep is the basis of an extensive 
home weavinz industry among Indians in 
the Guatemalian highlands. These Indians 
are descendants of the ancient Mayas, 
among whom handicrafts flourished. They 
make their own clothing from hand loomed 
materials and also weave well-received rugs 
and blankets. They comprise the greater 
part of Guatemala’s population of nearly 
4 million. The Institute Agropecuario Na- 


cional has imported four high-quality cross- 
bred rams from the Southwestern Range 
and Sheep Breeding Laboratory in Fort 
Wingate, New Mexico. These animals in- 
corporate the characteristics of native Na- 
vajo sheep, mixed with selected lines of 
Lincoln, Cotswold, Corriedale, and Rom- 
ney. Like the ‘Indians of Guatemala the 
Navajos are recognized for their hand- 
weaving ability and they share a similar 
problem of obtaining enough long coarse 
wool for their looms. The four rams are 
being bred to selected native ewes in 
Guatemala. The Indians are now getting 
an average yield of only about one and one- 
half pounds of wool per sheep. By con- 
trast the four imported rams have records 
of 8 to 11 pounds of wool per sheep. 
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Western Meat Animal Surplus to Shrink 


By HAROLD ABEL 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 








This is the second of two articles on past trends and future prospects for the trade in western 
slaughter livestock. The articles are based on research done under the Research and Marketing Act 
by the agricultural éxperiment stations of the Western States and BAE. 





HE flow of meat animals from western 

farms and ranches to the feedlots and 
slaughterhouses of the East has ebbed 
steadily with the rapid growth of the west- 
ern meat-packing industry. Before many 
years pass, that flow is likely to be down to 
a trickle. 


The prospect that an increasing share of 
the livestock raised in the West will be 
slaughtered and consumed in the West rests 
mainly on the population outlook. Over the 
last 25 years, the population of the 11 west- 
ernmost States plus Texas has grown more 
than 3 times as fast as in the rest of the 
country. The rate of increase in the West 
is expected to continue greater than in the 
other 36 States. By 1955, around 30 mil- 
lion persons may be living in the West 
compared with the 27.3 million in mid- 
1949. 


More People, More Meat 


If consumption of meat per person in 
Western States stays at about the same 
level as in recent years, a population of 30 
million in 1955 would consume about 
1,200,000,000 more pounds of meat ani- 
mals than in recent years. This would be 
equal to 800,000 cattle, 375,000 calves, 
1,100,000 hogs, and 1,000,000 lambs. Un- 
less there is a considerable increase in ship- 
ments of dressed meat into the West from 
other areas, these animals would be slaugh- 
tered in western packing plants. 


The inroads being made by western 
packers on the slaughter animal supplies 
of Western States are brought out in the 
accompanying chart. The area to the west 
of each of the “lines of east-west movement” 
on the three maps is the approximate area 
in which net marketings of livestock equal 
the slaughter of western packing plants for 
the particular period shown. This does not 
mean that all meat animals raised to the 
west of these lines are slaughtered in the 
West. Actually, of course, shipments of 
livestock cross these lines from considerable 
distances on either side. 
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Hog Shortage Increases 


The increase in the area needed to sup- 
ply slaughter requirements of western pack- 
ers shows how rapidly the surpluses of cat- 
tle and sheep in the West have been re- 
duced. The West has never produced 
enough hogs to meet slaughter needs of 
western packers. As the population of the 
area has grown, western packers have 
drawn increasingly on States to the east 
for the hogs they need. 

The eastward shift of the lines of east- 
west movement apparently will continue, 
in which case surpluses of cattle and sheep 
available for shipment east will diminish. 
Unless present trends are reversed eastern 
packers will have to depend more and more 
on other areas for their slaughter animal 


supplies. 
Require Less Finish 
The future growth of the packing indus- 


try in the West will be affected by the kind 
and quality of meat demanded by western 


consumers. In the past, this demand has 
been satisfied by meat with less “finish” 
than in other parts of the country. Most of 
the cattle, calves, sheep, and lambs slaugh. 
tered in the West have been “grass fat.” 
If western consumers continue to be 
satisfied with meat with less finish than 
is usual in other parts of the country, future 
slaughter needs of western packers can be 
largely met with grassfat cattle and sheep 
from western ranges. If demand for meat 
with a high finish increases, however, the 
ability of western packers to meet this 
demand will depend largely on the effi 
ciency of western farmers in producing fed 
livestock and on future relationships _be- 
tween freight rates for live animals and 
dressed meat moved east or west. 


Depends on Feed Supplies 


The ability of western farmers and 
ranchers to increase supplies of fed cattle 
and sheep in the future will depend direct- 
ly on their ability to increase feed supplies. 
The opportunity to increase feed produc- 
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tion, in turn, will depend largely on future 
irrigation programs or on range improve- 
ment and on the extent to which wheat 
can be used for feed. 


In the past, commercial feeding in the 
West, generally, has been confined to irri- 
gated farming areas where supplies of 
grain, hay, and sugar beet by-products are 
adequate. Much of the cattle-feeding busi- 
ness in the future also will center in irri- 
gated areas. 


On farms put under irrigation in the 
future, livestock feeding will have to com- 
ete with daily products, fruits, vegetables, 
and other cash crops. Its success will de- 
pend on how profitable it is compared with 
other enterprises. However, some increase 
in feéding is likely in any case. Most irri- 
gated farms produce at least some feed 
crops in the rotation. Furthermore, any in- 
crease in the dairy industry probably would 
add to supplies of slaughter livestock. 


Wheat a Possibility 


The opportunity for increasing feed sup- 
plies available to western farmers by using 
wheat for feed is promising. Wheat is as 
good or better than the feed grains for 
most types of feeding operations. A recent 
study showed that growing wheat for feed 
is a promising use for excess acreage. 
However, more research is needed before 
the extent to which western farmers will 


be able to rely on wheat for feed can be 
determined. 


Some wheat is fed every year in the 
West. Most of it is home-grown grain not 
of commercial grade and is fed mainly to 
carry livestock through the winter rather 
than for fattening. Considerable quantities 
of wheat have been fed for fattening in past 
years when the relation of wheat and feed 
grain prices favored feeding of wheat. 
However, the supply of animals fattened 
on wheat has not been regular enough to 
encourage western packers to expand their 
facilities. If future relationships between 
wheat and feed grain prices are favorable 
for wheat feeding, it could provide the 
basis for a considerable expansion in west- 
ern feeding operations. 


Benefits to Producers 


An increase in feeding operations would 
add to total meat production of the western 
area by increasing average weights per ani- 
mal, Another possibility for increasing pro- 
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ROAST LEG OF LAMB—GOOD 


Leg of Lamb—Currant Pears 
Mashed Potatoes Asparagus 
Radish-Spinach Salad 
Hot Rolls Butter or Margarine 

Lemon Chiffon Pie 
Coffee Milk 
LEG OF LAMB—CURRANT PEARS 


5 to 6-pound leg of lamb Salt and pepper 
Currant pears 


Do not have the fell removed from the 
leg of lamb. Season. Place skin side down 
on rack in open roasting pan. Insert meat 
thermometer so the bulb reaches the center 
of the thickest part of the leg, being sure 
the bulb does not rest in fat or on bone. 


ANY TIME 





Do not add water. Do not cover. Roast 
in a slow oven (300° F.) until the meat 
thermometer registers 180° F. Allow 30 
to 35 minutes per pound for roasting. 10 
to 12 servings. 


Currant Pears 


1 8-ounce glass currant jelly 
1 No. 2% can Bartlett pears 
% teaspoon almond extract, if desired 


Melt jelly over low heat. Add almond 
extract. Add drained pears. Cook pears 
spooning melted jelly over them about 5 
minutes or until heated through and cover- 
ed with glaze. Serve pears with leg of 
amb. 


Department of Home Economics, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 





duction is by increasing the carrying capac- 
ity of western irrigated pastures and ranges 
through better management. Material gains 
in this direction already have been made, 
particularly in the case of irrigated pastures. 

The increased volume of packing in the 
West will benefit western livestock pro- 
ducers. It will mean new and expanded 
markets. It: also will mean that western 
producers will be able to sell a larger share 
of the meat animals nearer the home farm 
or ranch with a resulting decline in trans- 
portation and other marketing costs. If 
livestock feeding grows to any extent, it 


also will cause considerable changes in the 
operations of many farms. 


Effects Far Reaching 


The effects of the changes will extend 
beyond the Western States. As the number 
of western cattle and sheep available to 
eastern markets is reduced, livestock pro- 
duction in other parts of the country may 
be stimulated. Over the long run, this 
could result in some important changes in 
the way farm land in the United States 
is used. 
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April Sales And Contracts 


In Wool 


All the Arizona wool is cleaned up except 
the small farm lots and most of them are 
under cover somewhere. Wools consigned 
to Boston have been sold as fast as they 
hit that market at prices ranging from 59 
to 67.5 cents Boston. It is believed these 
wools were sold on a basis of $1.65 clean 
landed Boston and brought the growers 
quite a little more than they were offered 
at shearing time. 


ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


Many sales were reported between April 
14th and 25th. Prices ran from 42 to 64 
cents. 


COLORADO 


Most of the wool is sold or contracted. 
Transactions late in the month in the 
western slope area were as high as 64% 
cents a pound. Most of the previous sales 
had been made at 50 to 55 cents. 


IDAHO 


Since the first of April approximately 
100,000 fleeces have been contracted; most 
are shorn but some on sheeps’ backs. Prices 
range between 42.5 and 53 cents; general 
average, 46 to 50 cents. Prices were re- 
ported firm and fully steady with February 
and March sales. Keen interest was shown 
in clips containing any appreciable amount 
of medium fine or half blood. Most of the 
Idaho wools are cleaned up, it is believed. 


MONTANA 


A late report says that Montana wools 
were moving at 58 to 68 cents with pre- 
vailing prices between 60 and 65 cents. 
From April 18th to 24th 88,475 fleeces 
were sold in a price range of 50 to 65 
cents as follows: 11,000 fleeces at 65 cents; 
33,500 at 63 cents; 14,000 at 62 cents; 
7,950 at 60 cents; 1,200 at 59 cents; 3,475 
at 58 cents; 3,700 at 57 cents; 2,000 at 
56 cents; 2,250 at 55 cents; 1,000 at 54.5 
cents; 2,000 (blackfaced yearling ewes) at 
52 cents; 4,700 (blackfaced yearling ewes) 
at 51 cents; 1,700 at 50 cents. 
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NEVADA 


One sale at 64% cents reported late in 
the month. Most of the clips were con- 
tracted in January. 


NEW MEXICO 


While no reports have been received on 
April transactions, late in March three clips 
of range ewes’ wool were sold at 58% cents, 
60% cents and 63% cents, it is stated. Bos- 
ton papers report considerable activity in 
this state. 


OREGON 


Clips were pretty well cleaned up by 
the end of April; no details of sales avail- 


able. 


TEXAS 


Early in May prices were said to have 
reached 76% cents for 


clips. 


12-months Texas 

Wool market was popping the last week 
in April. Seventy cents was common price 
during the last week. Except for a brief 
period in mid-month when rain slowed 
down shearing operations and wool tran- 
sactions, there was great activity through- 
out the month. From 72 to 73 cents was 
believed paid for 61,000 pounds of choice 
lambs’ fine wool. Other sales in lambs’ 
wool were reported in a price range of 63 
to 70 cents. Before the end-month spurt 
a considerable volume of 12 months’ wool 
moved largely at 65 to 68 cents, although 
some sales. were made around 57 to 59 
cents. In eight months’ wool prices ranged 
from 60 to 66 cents. 


UTAH 


Prices have been much higher than a 
year ago. Numerous sales are said to have 
been made at 62 cents a pound; bulk be- 
tween 46 and 57 cents. The Jericho wools 
grown in the Fountain Green area are re- 
ported as either contracted or sold, with 
the exception of one clip, at 54 to 54.5 


cents. Shearing was progressing rapidly at. 


the month’s end and the wool clip was said 
to have been pretty well cleaned up. 


In Lambs 





ARIZONA 


Most of the lambs were contracted early 
at prices ranging from 25 to 26.5 cent 
Lambs shipped to Kansas City have bee 
bringing from $30 on March 27th to $28.95 
on April 19th. Lowest market for Arizong 
spring lambs was $27.50 on April 17th. 


CALIFORNIA 


One lot of spring lambs in the wool was 
contracted at 25 cents a pound, June 15th 
to July 15th delivery. Another April con. 
tract covered 2,400 lambs; 590 of them 
delivered April 3rd brought 27.5 cents, 
another part was. scheduled for April 27th 
delivery at 27 cents, and the contract figure 
on the lambs to be shipped May 20th 
was 26.5 cents. 


IDAHO 


Dealers and feeders have contracted 
most of the available early lambs out of 
which they could get desirable feeders at 
from $21 to $22.50 per hundredweight. 
Good crossbred ewe lambs have sold at 
$24 to $28 per hundredweight, fall de- 
livery. One sale of ewe lambs out of the 
wool at $30 and another close to that price 
were reported; about 1000 head in each 


bunch. 


MONTANA 


Following contracts have been reported: 
600 whitefaced ewe lambs, fall delivery, 26 
2000 blackfaced ewe lambs, fall 
delivery, 25 cents, plus trader’s commis- 
sion (to go to Kansas); 2,000 blackfaced 
ewe lambs, 24 cents; 1,200 mixed white- 
faced ewe lambs, October delivery, 23.5 
cents; 150 whitefaced ewe lambs, October 
delivery, 23.5 cents; 300 whitefaced wether 
lambs, 22.5 cents; 2,300 
whitefaced wether lambs, fall delivery, 
22.25 cents; 100 blackfaced wether lambs, 
fall delivery, 22 cents; 2000 whitefaced 
wether lambs, fall delivery, 21.75 cents; 
700 whitefaced wether lambs, fall delivery, 
21 cents. 


cents; 


fall delivery, 
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NEVADA 


In western Nevada 2,500 head _black- 
faeed lambs were contracted at 23.25 
cents; 700 whitefaced wethers at 22 cents. 
In central Nevada 7000 head of mixed 
wethers contracted at 22.25 cents. De- 
livery dates run from late August through 
September. 


NEW MEXICO 


Lambs are being contracted at 20 to 22 
cents for fall delivery. 


UTAH 


Wether lambs were contracted in April 
at 22 cents and some whitefaced ewe 
lambs at 25 cents. 


WYOMING 


Feeders from Colorado are reported as 
offering 21 cents, October delivery, but 
none were contracted at that figure. Three 
contracts were said to have been made at 
99.75 cents and one bunch of mixed lambs 
at 23.25 cents. 


In Ewes 


CALIFORNIA 


Pairs were sold at auction at Dixon up 
to $40 at mid-month; the last week up 
to $37 was paid. 





IDAHO 


Good crossbred yearling ewes were sold 
from $30 to $32 out of the shearing corral. 
Pairs in the wool were selling up to $41. 


MONTANA 


Following sales have been reported: 1,500 
whitefaced yearling ewes, fall delivery, 
$26; 1,750 blackfaced yearling ewes out 
of the wool, July 20th delivery, $25.75; 
1,500 whitefaced yearling ewes out of the 
wool, fall delivery, $25; 1,500 whitefaced 
two-year-old ewes, fall delivery, $25.50; 
1,350 yearling ewes out of wool, Septem- 
ber delivery, $25.25—to weigh a minimum 
of 85 pounds at delivery date. 


NEVADA 


Apparently offerings have been made for 
old ewes for fall delivery at $7 to $10 
a head. 


UTAH 


One band of ewes, all ages, but with 
broken mouths thrown out, sold at $29.50 
per head in the wool. 


WYOMING 


One sale of 525 ewes reported at $25 
a head. They had been on Kansas wheat- 
fields all winter and about half of them 
had broken mouths. 





The Wool Market 


‘IT’S the hottest wool market in years,” 

was common talk the first week in May. 
A spurt of buying and contracting begin- 
ning the latter part of April was believed 
to have cleaned up the 1950 clip in a large 
part of the producing area. (For reports 
by States, see page 20.) 

The scramble for wools in the West was 
folowed closely by an upward jump in the 
top market. Scarcity of wools, a brighter 
outlook for fall goods, and Army orders are 
given as the reasons for the sudden rise. 
A development in the end of the month 
pickup in Boston transactions was an in- 
creased interest in woolen wools. 

That there will be demand for all do- 
mestic wools is evidenced, according to the 
Commercial Bulletin of April 22, by the 
rapidity with which wools are being taken 
in the producing areas. Another reason 
for the rapid turn-over .of the 1950 do- 
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mestic wools is found, no doubt, in the 
rising prices being paid for the vanishing 
wools at foreign points. Unsold wools in 
Australia are reported as amounting to 
348,928 bales, as against 647,565 on April 
Ist last year. With this small supply, it 
is easy to understand why prices at Mel- 
bourne during the week ending April 22nd 
advanced each day. Very little of the 
amount of wool left in foreign markets is 
thought to be suitable for American use. 


A German Wool Purchasing Mission is 
now in this country looking over wools held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Last year, through the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, Germany was given a 
$5,000,000 credit for the purchase of wool. 
They only used about one-fifth of that 
amount last year. Of the $4,000,000 bal- 
ance available for use this year, they have 
spent about $1,500,000 and it is expected 


that when the other $2,500,000 has been 
used, very little of the C.C.C. stockpile of 
shorn wool will be left. 


This purchase of Germany is cited as one 
cause for the decision of the C.C.C. not 
to sell its stockpile on a bid basis. On 
March 14th they asked for bids on some of 
their wool stocks, but on April 25th, John 
A. Goe said they had abandoned that 
policy. Designed to take care of small lots 
of old wool, Mr. Goe said that policy had 
been rescinded because a_ considerable 
volume of such wool had been moved 
during recent weeks and the remainder 
would be sold under the present schedule 
of the C.C.C. The wool trade associations 
had protested the proposals to sell on ‘the 
bid basis, claiming that if continued, it 
would create an artificial market. 

At the end of March the C.C.C. reported 
its stock of net wool available for sale 
at 20,925,000 pounds (actual weight), but 
an unofficial estimate at the end of April 
gave the total as about 15,000,000 pounds, 
of which between 11 and 12 million was 
pulled wool. 

On April 27th the selling prices of certain 
types of pulled wool were increased about 
5 cents per pound to reflect a higher mar- 
ket price. Up to this time, the USDA has 
not made known at what price it will 
purchase pulled wools under the 1950 pro- 
gram. They also have yet to announce the 
selling price schedule for shorn wools pur- 
chased under this year’s program. 

The Army has asked for bids on three 
fabrics. One call was for 1,120,000 linear 
yards of 28-ounce wool velour; a second for 
2,397,700 linear yards of 18-ounce serge, 
and the third for 604,000 linear yards of 
15-ounce serge. Delivery must start in 
August and end by June, 1951. To fill 
these orders will require about 15,000,000 
pounds of grease wool. 

The stockpiling of wool fabrics is to be 
considered by the Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee early in May. The trend in 
thinking in this connection is that on ac- 
count of the deterioration factor it will be 
much wiser to stockpile uniforms and 
fabrics rather than the raw product. 

An interesting item in the textile end 
of the business is that the weekly average 
rate of wool consumption during February 
amounted to 12,621,000 pounds of shorn 
and pulled wool (scoured basis) in com- 
parison with an average weekly rate of 
10,841,000 pounds during the same month 
last year. For the first two months of this 
year (8 weeks), the total consumption of 
wool was 97,547,000 pounds; last year it 
was 89,912,000 pounds. 








Wool Support Price Schedule 





be graded. 





In order to determine the approximate grease price at the ranch that the Government will pay 
for your clip, first determine the classification of your clip and the clean price per pound at Boston 
from the table below. The clean yield of your wool times the clean price, Boston, will give you the 
grease price, Boston. From that deduct the freight rate from the ranch to Boston and approximately 
3 cents a pound on an original bag clip and approximately 3% cents on mixed clips or those that must 








1950 Wool Purchase Program 


AMENDED SCHEDULE OF PURCHASE VALUES FOR DOMESTIC 
SHORN WOOL FREE OF DEFECT 
(Greasy, Scoured, Carbonized) (All Prices are sold Boston, Mass.) 


Effective date, April 1, 1950 


This schedule (as applied to Parts I, I-A, II, IIA, and III,) is for 
good style clear wool only. Prices shown shall be discounted up to 
five (5) cents per clean pound in appraising ordinary to poor style, 
poorly put up wool, or wool which for any reason would entail con- 
version costs exclusive of discounts in Part V, and for wools ap- 
praised under a classification for which they are not completely 
eligible. Appraisers shall show the discount and the reason therefor 
on the appraisal certificates. 


Appraisers shall use no split classifications, use the single 
classification which best represents the lot. 
PART I 
Clean Price 
Class Description Per Pound 
TERRITORY AND TEXAS WOOL—GRADED 
2A Graded strictly staple, 64s and finer _ $1.40 
3A Graded good French combing and staple only, 64s & finer 1.35 
3C Graded average and good French combing, 64s and finer. 1.32 
4A Graded average French combing, 64s and finer 1.29" 
4AA Graded average and short French combing, 64s and finer 1.23 


5A Graded clothing and stubby, 64s and finer : 1.14 


TERRITORY AND TEXAS ONE-HALF BLOOD—GRADED 
8A Graded strictly staple, 60/64s nth BEG hea Ad on GE 1.30 
Graded staple, some good French combing, 60s and finer 1.26 
8B Graded good French combing, 60s and fi 


=e 1.24 
8C Graded staple and good French ye >i bulk 60s, 
up to 10% 58s allowed ___ 1.22 
8D Graded average French combing, “60/64s_ peste a 1.22 
8E Graded short French combing, 60s and finer, edge 
ee Rie en a ah, ge ame aa ES, SE En eS a TF 
8EE Graded clothing, 60s and finer, edge of 58s allowed... > uh. Bs 


TERRITORY AND TEXAS THREE-EIGHTHS BLOOD—GRADED 
9A Graded strictly staple (56/58s) 


a wl] 
9B Graded good French combing and staple (56/58s) 1.09 
9C Graded good French combing and staple (56s) 1.06 


9D Graded average French combing cisdiana sic Rtahes aio a auats Oe 
9E Graded clothing (56/58s) ‘ .96 


TERRITORY AND TEXAS ONE- natal BLOOD—GRADED 
10A Graded staple, strictly 50s 


— ee 
10B Graded staple, (50/48s) RAEI $2 Ee .99 
10C Graded staple, (48/50s) : 96 
10D Graded average to good French combing (48/50s) 91 
10E Graded clothing (48s to 50s) 86 
TERRITORY AND TEXAS LOW ONE-QUARTER—GRADED 
1lA 46s _. 2A ACTS ee wah ie .90 
TERRITORY AND TEXAS COMMON AND BRAID 
12A 44s to 36s £5 
PART I-A 
FINE TERRITORY WOOL—ORIGINAL 
2B Original bag good French combing and staple only, 
64s and finer : ; 1.34 
2C Original bag good French combing and staple, 
64s and finer, up to 25% one-half blood or 60s 
allowed, but no three-eighths blood 1.29 
3B Original bag average to good French combing, 64s and 
finer, up to 25% one-half blood or 60s allowed 1.26 
4B Original bag average French combing, 64s and finer, 
up to 25% one-half blood or 60s allowed 1.23 
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4BB Original bag average to short French combing, 64s and 
finer, up to 25% one-half blood or 60s allowed... 12 
5B Original bag clothing 64/60s ] 


ONE-HALF BLOOD—TERRITORY—ORIGINAL BAG 
8F Original bag good French combing and staple, 
bulk 60/64s, if any three-eighths blood fleeces are 
present, lot must be graded — $1.25 
8G _ Original bag average to good French combing, bulk 
60/64s, if any three-eighths blood fleeces are 
present, lot must be graded 1.22 


PART II 


TEXAS WOOLS—ORIGINAL BAGS 

2 Original bag best 12 months, staple and mee 

French combing, 64s and finer —....... ales 1.36 
3 Original bag good 12 months, good French - 

combing, some staple, 64s and fine __.... 1,34 
4 Original bag 12 months average to good French 

combing, 64s and finer 1.31 
5 Original bag 12 months average French combing, 

64s and finer -...... 1.28 
6 Original bag 12 months short French combing, 64s & finer 1.25 
7 Original bag 12 months clothing, inferior, 

poorly bred, bulk 64s 
8A Best length 8 months —........ 
8B Average length 8 months . 
8C Short length 8 months WW... 
SS | ae ee ee 
SS -Average lenaih fall. <2... 
9C_ Short length fall —0 


oe ee et ee ee 
oe 
ABSBr=SBasn 


TEXAS—Original Bag 12 Months Crossbred Types Produced 

in Central and West Texas only. 

1A Original bag 12 months staple and good French 
combing, 64s, edge 60s _._._.___.____._ 1.30 

1B Original bag 12 months good French combing 
Gnelistepie 60/G4s = 

1C Original bag 12 months average to good French 
umrrmeeerey “QaAmee 2 : 1.22 


PART I-A 


Skirted Wools: Wools which have been fully skirted and skirting 
packed separately and accompanied the skirted wool may receive 
premiums over the prices shown for the appropriate classifications in 
Parts I through III at the discretion of the Appraisers the following 
amounts: 


60s and finer 
58s to 48s, inclusive 
46s and coarser 


up to 7 cents per clean pound 
up to 6 cents per clean pound 
up to 5 cents per clean pound 


NOTE: Appraisers will show separately on Appraisal Certificates 
the price for the appropriate classification and the premium allowed 
for skirting. 

Appraisers may at their discretion reduce these amounts when 
skirting has been improperly performed. 

Skirted wools packed in bags or bales shall not be discounted 
because of the fact that they are not tied. 

Skirtings shall be appraised at the proper classification for 
graded wools when sufficiently clear and uniform in grade and 
length. No discount will be taken for the untied skirtings packed 
in bags or bales. Skirtings lacking in uniformity of grade and length, 
and/or containing tags, burry pieces, and wool of generally inferior 
character, shall be appraised at the proper “off wool classification 
in the grease or ordered scoured at the discretion of Appraisers 


(Part III, covering Bright and Semi-Bright Fleece wools, 
PART IV 
SCOURED AND CARBONIZED WOOLS 


ote: Prices for scoured and/or carbonized wools shall be dis- 
counted one (1) per cent. 


is omitted.) 
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|, Scoured Woolen Type Wools: Including Fed Lambs, except Cali- 
fornia Processing Type Wools: 


Class Grade Price Per Pound (Scoured and/or 
Carbonized) 
If Unsorted If Sorted 
] 60/64s and finer $1.15 $1.19 
2 60s 1.09 1.13 
3 58/60s 1.05 1.09 
4 58s 1.01 1.05 
4A 56/58s 97 1.01 
5 56s 94 .98 
5 50/56s .87 91 
7 48/46s and lower Wo | 81 


2 Processing California Type Wools 
A. 8 to 12 months only 


Class Grade Price Per Pound (Scoured and/or 
Carbonized) 
If Unsorted If Sorted 
] 60/64s and finer $1.13 $1.17 
2 60s 1.09 1.13 
3 58s - 60/64s 1.04 1.08 
4 58s .99 1.03 
5 56/58s 94 .98 
5A 50/56s 89 .93 
5AA 48/46s and lower .78 82 


B. For All Other California Processing Wools! 


Class Grade Price Per Pound (Scoured and/or 
Carbonized) ~ 
If Unsorted If Sorted 
6 60/64s and finer $1.03 $1.07 
7 60s 1.01 1.05 
8 58/60s .97 1.01 
9 58s 94 .98 
9A 56/58s .90 94 
10 56s 87 91 
1] 50/56s 84 88 
12 48/46s and lower 19 .79 





INOTE: This group is primarily for mixed Spring and Fall wools. 
For strictly short Fall and lambs wool, appraisers may deduct five 
(5) cents to twenty-five (25) cents from these prices. 


3. The value of all other scoured and/or carbonized domestic shorn 
wool shall be determined by arriving at the proper classification 
(clean basis) plus the following amounts per pound: 


Grade ’ If Unsorted If Sorted 
(a) 60s and finer 9c 13¢ 
(b) 56s to 58s 8c 12c 
(c) 48s to 50s 7c lle 
(d) 36s to 46s 6c 10c 


NOTE: In accordance with paragraph 4 of-the Wool Handler's 
Agreement, Appraisers may at their discretion order wool scoured 
before appraisal. 

NOTE: Poorly Scoured Wools: A minimum discount of two (2) 
cents and a maximum of seven (7) cents per scoured pound shall be 
made from the applicable appraisal price. 


PART V 


BLACK WOOL AND GRAY WOOL (Grease). 1. Original bag. 
The discount shall be one-third of the grease appraisal price of the 
white wool. (Figure to the nearest half cent.) 2. Graded. The dis- 
count shall be one-third of the grease appraisal price of the com- 
parable grade of white wool. (Figure to the nearest half cent.) 

NOTE: If the fine and half blood, or the three-eighths and quarter 
blood are thrown together, the discount shall be one-third of the 
average grease appraisal price of the comparable grades of white 
wool. (Figure to the nearest half cent.) 

COURED BLACK AND GRAY WOOL. The discount shall be 
thirty (30) cents per pound for 60s or finer, and twenty-five (25) cents 
per pound for 58s or below, from the corresponding classification for 
good style, clear white wool. Where scoured wool contains occasion- 
al Black and Gray Locks, the discount shall be one (1) cent to ten 
(10) cents per scoured pound, from the proper classification for good 
style, clear white wool. 

SISAL OR BINDER’ TWINE. The discount shall be ten (10) cents 
per pound, clean basis, for a lot or any part of a lot of greasy wool 
tied with sisal or binder twine. Greasy or, scoured wool containing 
sisal, binder twine, horse hair, mohair, karakul, or other foreign 
matter shall be discounted not less than ten (10) cents per clean 
or scoured pound, or rejected at the discretion of the appraisers. 

TENDER WOOL. On tender or damaged grease wool the dis- 
count shall be three (3) cents ‘per pound to twenty-five (25) cents 
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per pound, clean basis, from the proper classification. 

TTED WOOL. The discount for cotted wool shall be five (5) 
cents per pound to twenty-five (25) cents per pound, clean basis 
from the proper classification. . 

STAINED WOOL (Scoured or Grease). The discount on stained 
wools shall be from a minimum of two (2) cents per pound, clean 
basis, for slightly stained, up to a maximum of twenty-five (25) cents 
per pound, clean basis, for heavily stained. 

FEED LOT WOOL (Suitable for combing). The discount shall be a 
minimum of three (3) cents per pound, clean basis, from the proper 
classification, and a maximum of seven (7) cents per pound. Feed 
lot wools, woolen or worsted types, offered in the scoured state shall 
be appraised under Part IV, paragraph 1. 

TAGS. On clips appraised in the original bags where all tags 
are not packed separately by the producer, the clip shall be dis» 
counted not to exceed five (5) per cent from the grease appraisal 
price as determined by the Appraisal Committee. 

UNTIED FLEECES. Except in the case of Texas 8 months and 
Texas fall wool, all untied clips shall be discounted two (2) cents 
per pound from the grease appraisal price. 

KE WOOL. Discounts up to ten (10) cents per clean pound 
shall be made from any wool in merchantable condition. 

NAVAJO TYPE WOOLS. Scoured New Mexican, Arizona or Colo- 
rado wools showing Kempy fiber and other Navajo characteristics 
shall be discounted a minimum of five (5) cents and a maximum of 
ten (10) cents, clean basis or scoured, from the proper Territory 
classification. 

OTE: It is expected that Handlers will scour all unimproved 
Navajo wools before offering them for appraisal. 

BUCK WOOLS. 1. Crossbred bucks, no discount. 2. The dis- 
count on fine bucks shall be a minimum of three (3) cents and a 
maximum of seven (7) cents per pound, clean basis, off the com- 
parable ewe wool classification. 

DEFECTIVE WOOLS. (a) Regardless of the State of origin all 
defective wools containing clover burrs, foxtail, or other vegetable 
defects, to a degree serious enough to require carbonizing shall be 
carbonized before appraisal and appraised under Part I 

(b) All defective wools not requiring carbonizing shall be dis- 
counted a minimum of one (1) cent and a maximum of ten (10) 
cents per pound, clean basis or scoured. 

NOTE: Wools containing an occasional hard burr are not subject 
to discount. This shall also apply to all shorn grease wools which 
are scoured prior to appraisa 

SCOURED PAINT AND TAR WOOL AND CLIPS. Appraised at 
value determined by appraisers. 

KARAKUL FLEECE. Karakul shall be appraised at twenty (20) 
cents sold Boston, regardless of the State of origin. Scoured Karakul 
shall be appraised at forty-five (45) cents sold Boston, regardless 
of origin. 

PANHANDLE, OKLAHOMA, AND KANSAS WHEAT FIELD 
WOOLS. Shall be scoured before appraisal, and appraised under 
Part IV, paragraph 1. If in the opinion of the area appraiser the 
wool can be merchandised in the greasy condition, it may be ap- 
praised under the proper classification. 


PART VI — DOMESTIC SHORN OFF WOOLS 


(All prices are sold Boston, Massachusetts—grease basis) 


Maximum 
A. TERRITORY AND FLEECE OFFS Prices 
Tags: Graders’ : 2) ee 
ern, . Crane, Se wn eae a i es Ile 
Crutchiinigs (averawe to goOd) 222th ee a Zlc 
ee Be ote ee ee ee ee eT el7c 
Karakul Crutchings 10c 
Grading ‘Locks: (average t6 goOd)" 22-24 fit 20c 
Grading Locks (heavy) l4c 
OS LD peat teat ES Se Oe — > Re ORR 22c 
Murrain Dead 15c 
UNG 1 iP Scans Rk ag ae ee 29c 
Pulled Dead Graded (56/58 #1) 42c 
Pulled Dead Graded (50/56 #2) 32c 
Maximum 
B. TEXAS OFFS Prices 
Clear Clippings - . . 24e 
eg gg ne a ee a: 2 MED NS Cee Me BP oe 7c 
ees : 16c 
Baby Lambs. 30c 
Pulled Dead’ 32c 
eg eS. ce eta al ON Ree Cane ine. et ba, 17c 
Ciear- ares: Detective Face Wools 2.02. Se llc 
oe Sr i ae a ae NS ee FR os 1H No Value 


NOTE: Appraisal Committees shall use their discretion as to 
the value of the above described off wools up to the maximum prices 
as listed. 

(signed) JOHN A GOE 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Contracting Officer 
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HE April lamb market was characterized 

by a seasonal decrease in good and 
choice offerings of fed wooled lambs, an 
increase in the volume of fed shorn lambs 
and an increase in the supply of spring 
lambs. Materially lower dressed lamb and 
mutton prices were probably the chief 
factors responsible for a sharp price break 
in the live market the second week of April. 
Drops from 50 cents to $1.75 per hundred 
brought the market down to its lowest 
level since February. However, the live 
market showed a very good recovery the 
third week of April as dressed lambs sold 
higher at eastern centers. This up-swing 
in prices helped to increase market receipts 
the fourth week of the month and again the 
market broke. 


Fed Wooled Lambs 


Good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs under 110 pounds bulked at $26 
to $27.50 the first week of April, with 
110- to 127-pound kinds selling from $24 
to $26. The second week of April, 110- 
pounders and down sold in a very wide 
price range of $24.50 to $28 with heavier 
weights at $23 to $25.50. The third week 
of April those under 110 pounds bulked at 
$25 to $28 with 115-to 126-pounders at 
$23 to $24.75. The fourth week of the 
month those up to 110 pounds sold from 
$25 up to $28.25. The latter price was 
paid in Chicago for choice 105-pound 
westerns. 


Fed Shorn Lambs 


Good and choice fed lambs under 110 
pounds, with number one to number three 
pelts* sold during the month from $23.25 
to $26.75; heavier kinds brought $22 to 
$24.50. Good and choice fall shorn lambs* 
brought $27.25 at St. Louis National Stock- 
yards the third week of April. 


Spring Lambs 


Good and choice spring lambs sold 
during the month in a price range from 
$26 to $29.50. This latter price was paid 
the fourth week of April on the Omaha 
market for choice 94-pound Kansas spring 
lambs and 87-pound native springers. A 
*Terminology used in market reports of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, to indicate wool growth is 
as follows: Full-wooled over 1% inches; fall and 
summer shorn one to 1% inches; number one pelts 
one-half to 1 inch: number two pelts one-quarter 


to one-half; number three and fresh shorn, under 
one-quarter inch. 
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April Lamb Market 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last Ts 

Total U. S. Inspected 1950 1949 to 15, 
Slaughter, First Three Months...........................-..-. +. 2,879,040 3,229,971 7 
SPI UII ooo ce Lo ne a ot April 22 April 23  69.8c- 
re WR Oe ins ren 162,754 115,848 . 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 71.4c- 
Ee CREE $26.35 $28.99 7L.5e 
Rae a aT 25.18 25.45 a 
Chicago Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices*® 72.0c 
eee, Gee pounds 22s... $51.90 $57.70 oon 
SN IOI ices nicietieceslenevsiesiionlcnsins 50.90 56.70 B 72,6c 
72.8¢ 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—March a 

1950 1949 73.2 

MD. didlansgithinriniesnvone ion glee man oe 1,081,525 1,102,081 7. 
SI 2 raosl teiscns ranscnivnutionctecedstoaticc alaankeoap eet Bee) J. 585,673 618,637 Lops 
hi A I cas slatdl nin aneetadddtenae 5,019,620 4,314,668 § 73.3 
III or eseritcccvatecnivovasiensoosinisiabebbbinrvismets 938,530 949,168 9 
*These quotations are from U. S. 73.5 


report; therefore, Chicago quotations are used. 


Department of Agriculture report, 
dressed market, customarily used in the above table, is not quoted in the April 22nd issue of that 


“Market News.’”’ The New York 








top of $29.50 was also reached at Denver 
that week for a small number of native 
springers. 


Feeder and Shearing Lambs 


Medium to choice shearing and feeder 
lambs went back to the country during 
the month mostly in a price range from 
$23 to $27.50., Weight range at these 
prices was from 81 to 126 pounds. At Fort 
Worth medium and good shorn feeder 
lambs sold the second week of April at 
$17.50 to $22.50. 


Slaughter Ewes 


Good and choice wooled slaughter ewes 
sold during the month mostly in a price 
range of $12 to $15.50. Cull and medium 
kinds went at $7 to $13.—E.E.M. 





Early Lamb Situation 

A report on the early lamb situation as 
of April Ist, issued by the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture, indicates favor- 


able conditions in most of the early lamb- 
ing areas of the United States. Late March 


rains in California improved feed condi- 
tions. Cool wet weather in the Pacific 
Northwest retarded feed development al- 
though lambs were reported as _ having 
made good gains up to April Ist. In Texas 
on April Ist, ewes and lambs were re 
ported as in favorable condition, although 
March rainfall was deficient and windy 
weather was retarding pasture and range 
feeds. In the southeastern States weather 
and feed conditions as of April Ist were 
reported favorable for the development df 
early lambs although there were some re 
ports of excess moisture that prevented 
maximum use of pasture feeds. 

The report states further that the mar 
keting of early lambs is generally expected 
to be earlier than last year. In California 
a higher proportion of earlier lambs is 
expected to reach slaughter weight than 
was the case last year when new green 
feed developed very late. Approximately 
one-third of the Arizona lambs had been 
marketed by April Ist but marketings were 
at a somewhat slower rate than a year ago. 
Early April reports would indicate later- 
than-usual marketings in the Northwest 
due to somewhat unfavorable March 
weather. In the southeastern States predic- 
tions April Ist were for earlier marketings 
due to favorable development of lambs 
and a larger early lamb crop than last year. 
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Retail Prices of Lamb 


HE variation in retail prices of lamb is shown by the following statistics compiled 
T by the Bureau of Labor. They are the average prices paid in 48 cities for leg 
of lamb in 1949. From the lowest to the highest average price, the variation amounts 


to 15.7 cents. 

68.5c—Buffalo, New York 
69.7c—Butte, Montana 
g9.8c—Newark, New Jersey 
g9.8c-New York, New York 
71.2c—Los Angeles, California 
71.4c—Norfolk, Virginia 
71.5c-Denver, Colorado 
71.7c—Birmingham, Alabama 
71.7c—Minneapolis, Minnesota 
79.0c—Portland, Maine 
72.2c—Seattle, Washington 
72.4¢c—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
72.6c—Rochester, New York 
72.8c—Washington, D.C. 
72.8c—Chicago, Illinois 
73.0c—Providence, Rhode Island 
73.2c—St. Louis, Missouri 
73.3c—Bridgeport, Connecticut 
73.3c—Detroit, Michigan 
73.3c—Fall River, Massachusetts 
73.3c—Salt Lake City, Utah 
73.4c—Manchester, New Hampshire 
73.5c-San Francisco, California 
73.5c--New Haven, Connecticut 


73.6c—Richmond, Virginia 
73.7c—Scranton, Pennsylvania 
73.9c—St. Paul, Minnesota 
74.1c—Boston, Massachusetts 
74.1c—Baltimore, Maryland 
74.2c—Cleveland, Ohio 
74.3c—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
74.5c—Portland, Oregon 
75.9c—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
78.2c—Louisville, Kentucky 
78.5c—Indianapolis, Indiana 
78.5c—Columbus, Ohio 
78.9c—Dallas, Texas 
79.0c—Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
79.0c—Savannah, Georgia 
79.2c—Jacksonville, Florida 
80.3c—Cincinnati, Ohio 
81.0c—Kansas City, Missouri 
81.5c—Mobile, Alabama 
83.0c—Wichita, Kansas 
83.0c—Atlanta, Georgia 
83.5c—Houston, Texas 
83.9c—Little Rock, Arkansas 
84.2c—New Orleans, Louisiana 


Average price for United States—72.5 cents—1949 
Average price for United States—71.1 cents—1948 











New Rambouillet 


Association Secretary 

ACK B. Taylor, vocational agricultural 

instructor at San Angelo, Texas College, 
assumed the duties of secretary and field- 
man for the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association on May Ist, follow- 
ing his appointment by President Leo 
Richardson of Iraan, Texas. Miss Geneva 
Caldwell, who has been with the associa- 
tion for the past eight years, will continue 
as assistant secretary. The Rambouillet’ 
Association headquarters are at San Angelo, 
Texas. 


LAMB SHOW AT GRAND NATIONAL 
JUNIOR SHOW 

Four hundred fat lambs entered by the 
Future Farmers of America and 4-H Club 
boys and girls from California, Nevada 
and Oregon sold in the auction sale at 
the Grand National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position (April lst to 6th) at an average 
price of $35.33 per hundredweight; said 
to be $5.73 above the market price. Weight 
average was 87 pounds on the 38 lots. 
Top price was $75 per hundredweight 
paid by F. W. Woolworth Company for 
a pen of two choice Southdowns and three 
choice crossbreds. 


ag 


Old Silvertip is right . . . your reputation, character, and success are 
indicated by the way you keep up your property. A well-kept farm 
or ranch is usually a profitable one, and it includes good fencing to: 


obtain proper range control. 
provide adequate control of stock. 


protect stock from predatory animals and disease-infected ground. 


enable your men to devote more time to profitable work. 
maintain a well-kept, successful-looking farm or ranch. 


It’s important in fencing that you make a long-time investment by 
getting good fence. Here are some of the reasons so many farmers 


and ranchers have been buying Colorado Wolf-proof Fence: 


CF&l has been making good fence for the West for 45 years. 


it is easily and quickly available through local dealers. 


it is pliable enough for easy installation. 
it is stiff enough to prevent sagging. 


it doesn’t rust... the Silverite finish gives permanent protection 


and beauty. 


it doesn’t slip, sag, or loosen... the hinge joint is extra 


wrapped to make sure it stands up under the abuse of animals. 


no breaking due to temperature changes . 


. . the tension curve 
between stay wires allows for expansion and contraction. 


OTHER CF&l PRODUCTS FOR FARM AND RANCH: Poultry Netting, Barbed 
Wire, T-posts, Cinch Fence Stays, Bale Ties, Baling Wire, Hardware 
Cloth, Clinton Welded Wire Fabric, Nails and Staples. 


mp suevERTIP” 
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How to Train a Herd Dog 
(Continued from page 15) 


The command “Hup ’em,” “Drive on,” 
or any words you choose should be given, 
supplemented by the arm being pointed 
horizontally. A staff, stick, or white cloth 
in the left hand will be helpful to the dog 
in observing the motion even if he is at 
a considerable distance. The dog should be 
urged to drive on the flock. If the dog is 
. too aggressive, it may be necessary to 
keep him on a leash for the first lesson or 
two, later a long cord may be used to re- 
strain him from driving the sheep too 
fast, which he is liable to do at first. 

The command “Slow” should be given 
and he should be checked with the leash 
or cord. To stop the dog, the command 
“Stop” or “Down” should be given, ac- 
companied by the left hand held high. It 
usually requires about twenty or thirty days 
to teach a dog to drive a flock in the direc- 
tion indicated and to make him understand 
that he must listen and watch the trainer 
for directions and commands. 

The next important step is teaching the 
dog to encircle the flock and bring them up 
to you. The trainer should give the com- 
mand “Around” pointing in the direction 
and advancing a few steps in the direction. 
A circling motion with the arm should be 
made when the command is given to show 
the dog the direction in which he is to 
go. A good beginning for this training is 
to get about a dozen sheep against a fence 
in an open space, walk in amongst them— 
making them scatter—and encourage the 
dog to head them back into the flock. 

Do this several times, sometimes catch- 
ing one of the sheep to help the dog under- 
stand that the idea is to bring the animals 
to you. Repeat this operation until he 
learns to hold the flock up against the 
fence. Drop the dog every now and then 
while he is working to keep him under 
complete control. Next the sheep should 
be driven into the center of a large open 
paddock. Order the dog “down,” and then 
encourage him to run around the flock and 
bring the flock to you; give the vocal 
command and arm gesture. As he circles 
in one direction, advance along the opposite 
side of the flock, and when he is half-way 
around (at the head of the flock) give the 
“come” command and he will circle around 
and meet you. 

Even if this first performance of bringing 
sheep to you has not been carried out per- 
fectly, pet and praise the dog if he succeeds 
at all. This step will probably have to be 
repeated many times. Should the dog at- 
tempt to come around in front of the sheep 
(between you and the sheep) “drop” him 
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ORDER COLLIES 


Serve the Sheep Industry 
the World Around 


For registered Border Collies from 
parents with official records of 
PROVEN WORKING ABILITY, get a 
Membership List from— 


NORTH AMERICAN SHEEP 


DOG SOCIETY 

206 Palmer Bldg. — Wooster, Ohio 
(The North American Society is the 
ONLY Society officially recognized by 
the International Sheep Dog Society of 
Britain for the conduct of an Affiliated 
Stud Book, covering registry activity in 
United States and Canada.) 
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before he can do so and start him over 
again. As you increase the distance that 
you send him to bring the sheep, you will 
have to cast him wider. If the dog shows 
a preference for always running out on the 
one hand (side) let him do so for the 
meantime, as he can be taught later to 
circle from whichever side is indicated. 
Suppose, for instance, he prefers to go 
around on the right (as you are facing the 
flock) to cast him properly and wide, 
“drop” him a few yards behind you on your 
left, then with a wave of the right arm 
bring him around behind you on your right, 
giving the command “Fetch them” at the 
same time. 

This should start him out wide. To 
start him out still wider, once he learns to 
come around behind you ‘nicely, increase 
the distance between you and the dog. 
Follow the same procedure when the sheep 
are some distance away, so that eventually 
he will learn when to cast far or near de- 
pending on the distance between you and 
the dog at the start of the cast. When he 
has learned to cast properly on the one 
hand, then teach him to do so on the other. 

To teach him to take direction, use the 
following procedure. Place him between 
you and the sheep. If you wish him to 
circle to the right, step to the right, with 
the right hand extended, saying “This way” 
and giving the “fetch” command. Do just 
the opposite to get him to go to the left 
side. When he is casting efficiently and 
working steadily at all distances, he can 
then be cast from a distance or even be 
sent to fetch sheep that are out of sight. 

To train a dog to bring sheep from a 
distant point to the trainer or to a pen, 
take the dog with you to a point fairly 
near the flock. Cast him, giving the “fetch” 
command and walking part of the distance 
with him. Urge the dog on until he has 
circled the flock halfway, then turn and 


walk toward the pen, commanding “Driy 
on” at the same time. Repeat this dail 
and gradually increase the distance fron 
the flock at which the fetch command 
given. 

To teach the dog to bring stray anim) 
into the flock, point to the strays and giy 
the command “This way.” When he hy 
reached the strays, make a sweeping ge, 
ture toward the main body of the flock an 
give the command “Fetch them,” at th 
same time taking a few steps in the dire. 
tion of the flock so that the dog will unde. 
stand that he is expected to drive they 
into the flock. The same method show) 
be used to train the dog to gather up sheep 
that have been left behind the flock, . 
cept the command “Go back” is used. | 
the dog starts to dart off in the wrong di- 
rection drop him until he has cooled of 
and looks at you and is prepared to think 
about what he must do next. 

When animals are being driven along 
a road, a dog must be taught to prevent 
them from turning off into a side road. Ty 
teach this, the dog should be urged for 
ward to the front of the flock and stopped 
at the turn-off and told to “stay” so that he 
will station himself at the intersection and 
head off any animals that are showing any 
inclination to run up the side path. 

Some dogs have what is known as “style’ 
and “eye.” The two qualities generally go 
together. “Style” is the crouching approach 
a dog makes as he nears the flock and is 
much admired in trial and exhibition dogs. 
“Eye” is fixed gaze when approaching 
sheep. No sheep can endure having a dog 
stare at it while he is approaching it. A 
dog, to be a good herd dog, should have 
some style and eye, at least enough that 
he can walk steadily up to a stubbom 
sheep until it turns and retreats. He should 
not rush up to the sheep and frighten them. 

The main points to be kept in mind in 
the schooling of a dog are: 


1. Keep your patience. If you find your- 
self losing your temper, quit training for 
the day and start over again tomorrow. 


2. Always use the same words of com: 
mand for the same duty. 


3. Remember that praise and a_ hand 
pat will do much to encourage the dog in 
his attempts to please you. 


4. Don't let anyone else work your dog. 


5. Do not expect or demand too much 
of the dog at the start of training. 


6. Do not attempt to start the dog work- 
ing on stock until he is thoroughly grounded 
in the fundamental commands of “down,” 
“come” and “heel.” 
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Diseases of Dogs 


(Continued from page 17) 


panied with shivering, sneezing, partial loss 
of appetite, a slight eye and nasal discharge, 
suggishness and diarrhea is very sugges- 
tive of distemper. 

It is definitely known that distemper is 
caused by a virus. While this produces 
early symptoms, the disease may be com- 
plicated by bacterial organisms in the sec- 
ondary stage of the disease. This is similar 
to the complications that sometimes develop 
in influenza cases in horses, swine and hu- 
man beings. 

Although it is almost impossible to as- 
certain the source of the infection in out- 
breaks of distemper in individual dogs, it 
is known that the infection may spread from 
affected to susceptible animals either by 
direct or indirect contact. The length of 
time between exposure to the infection and 
the appearance of the first symptoms of 
distemper varies. Observations made by 
Hugh F. Daily at the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity School of Veterinary Medicine in 
1929 on more than 3,600 cases in one year 
showed the incubation period as about 
seven days and that the disease runs a 
course of about four weeks, barring com- 
plications. 

Good nursing and proper care are im- 
portant in promoting recovery of sick dogs. 
The disease runs a definite course regard- 
less of any medicinal treatments that may 
be administered. Therefore, the so-called 
quick cures for distemper have no value. 

However, there is an anti-canine distem- 
per serum prepared from the blood of im- 
mune dogs that is of value in lessening the 
severity of the attack if administered under 
the skin or in the veins during the early 
stages of the disease. Dogs affected with 
distemper should be provided with clean, 
warm, dry, well-ventilated quarters and 
should be given only small. quantities of 
such easily digested, nourishing foods as 
milk, raw eggs, raw beef, and beef broth. 
Affected animals should be kept quiet and 
can be kept clean by daily grooming with 
brush and comb. The eyes and nose should 
be kept free from accumulated discharges. 
The eyes may be bathed with a weak boric 
acid solution to allay irritation, and petro- 
latum may be applied to the edges of the 
nostrils to prevent cracking and _ irritation 
of the skin. Under no circumstances should 
an affected animal be permitted to get wet 
or chilled, nor should drugs be administered 
unless prescribed by a veterinarian. When 
the animal begins to show signs of improve- 
ment it must not be given an undue quanti- 
ty of food at one meal, since overeating may 
cause a relapse or even death. The con- 
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Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 


RESEARCH Fear 


NEWS 


At First Sign of Eclampsia 
—Call Your Veterinarian 


Eclampsia is a condition oc- 
casionally encountered by the 
bitch at whelping. It may oc- 
cur in 24 to 30 hours or may 
not show up for 4 or 5 days. 

The bitch usually gets rest- 
less and her eyes show an 
anxious, worried look. Respir- 
ation is short and very rapid. 
The mucous membranes be- 
come hypermic (pale). Grad- 
ually the bitch becomes para- 
lyzed and is unable to stand. 
She may lie on her side, kick- 
ing with all feet and salivating 
profusely. She remains con- 
scious and seems to realize 
everything that transpires. 

The duration of the attack 
varies, and often ceases—only 
to recur within a few hours 
or days. Proper care is needed, 
as the dog may die within 12 
to 48 hours. A Veterinarian 
should be consulted immedi- 
ately. Most bitches recover 
when cared for in time. 








Do Your Dogs Have “Dandruff”? 


Nutrition studies show that 
protein deficiency and many 
vitamin deficiencies may pro- 
duce a scurvy, or dandruff- 
like condition, with unsightly 
changes in the quality and 
luster, length, thickness and 
color of a dog’s hair. But you 
don’t have to worry about good 
nutrition for your dog when 
you feed Friskies Meal! One 
pound contains as much pro- 
tein as 14% pounds of choice 
beef...plus 700 USP units of 


Director of Research, 


Vitamin D and 5400 USP units 
of Vitamin A. Feed Friskies 
regularly to help your dogs 
keep a glossy, healthy-look- 
ing coat. 





A typical case of summer eczema 
which has been permitted to con- 
tinue without treatment 


Control and Treatment 
of Summer Eczema 


The first object is to remove 
the cause. So send for a copy of 
Albers’ special bulletin which 
contains many helpful hints. 
Treatment varies with the 
cause and type of lesion. The 
assistance of a veterinarian is 
definitely advisable. 

The general health of the 
dog should receive attention, 
both from the standpoint of 
disease (infections or para- 
sites) and nutrition. So re- 
member — Friskies Meal pro- 
vides every ingredient a dog 
is known to need for complete, 
balanced nutrition. And that’s 
the kind of nutrition a dog 
must have to help build re- 
sistance to disease. 


“Experience is the 
Best Teacher” 


And the knowledge of our 
50 years of experience in ani- 
mal nutrition is yours for the 
asking. If you have any spe- 
cial problems or questions 
about dog breeding, feeding 
or care, just write to: Friskies, 
Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


uses 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


WHEN YOU FEED 
* 


AKLES 


® A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ® 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
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valescing dog should be allowed to exer- 
cise only very moderately. Diseases of the 
nervous system frequently occur during or 
after an attack of distemper, the treatment 
for which should be under the supervision 
of a qualified veterinarian. 

In the control of distemper, all affected 
animals should be promptly isolated to pre- 
vent giving the disease to other animals, 
and after an outbreak the premises should 
be thoroughly disinfected before suscepti- 
ble animals are brought in. 


Internal Parasites 


During the course of their evolution, dogs 
and cats have acquired an imposing num- 
ber of different kinds of parasites—a total 
of more than 500. They can be divided 
into two general classes—those that usually 
live on the exterior of the body, including 
fleas, lice, ticks and mites, and internal 
parasites. According to estimates, about 
900,000 puppies are whelped annually in 
the United States. About 30 percent of 
them fail to reach maturity and it is esti- 
mated that about one-third of this loss is 
due to parasites. 

A few of the internal parasites are: 

1. Flukes, particularly the Salmon-pois- 
oning Fluke. Dogs become infected by eat- 
ing raw fish, as infected fish are the source 
of most .of these parasites. This fluke oc- 
curs in California, Oregon, Washington 
and Southwestern Canada. 

2. Tapeworms. 

8. Roundworms, which are the most in- 
jurious of all the parasites to dogs and cats. 

The source of infection with parasites is, 
for the most part, contamination of the soil 
with feces or other excrements containing 
the eggs or infective stages of the organ- 
isms. Hence, the most effective control 
measure is strict sanitation. . . . Under farm 
conditions and in suburban districts where 
dogs and cats are allowed to roam at 
large, such measures (sanitary) are difficult 
to apply, and the control of most parasites 
is largely a matter of treatment of the in- 
fected animals with drugs. 

Drugs and chemicals with specific action 
against disease-producing organisms in- 
cluding parasites have been developed 
largely during the present century. In the 
development of such agents the dog has 
played an important role by serving as a 
test animal, and as a result there are more 
specific treatments for the removal and con- 
trol of the parasites of dogs. than for those 
of any of the other domestic animals. Some 
of these treatments, notably those for the 
removal of the dog hookworms, are now 
commonly used for the removal of hook- 
worms from man. 
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In spite of the many drugs of value for 
removing parasites from dogs and cats, 
there remain a number for which no satis- 
factory treatment has been discovered, such 
as those occurring in the respiratory and 
urinary organs, in the body cavities, and in 
tissues, such as the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. 

The advance of knowledge concerning 
the use of drugs in the control of parasites 
has led to considerable publicity regarding 
the value of such treatments. As a result, 
dog and cat owners have become “parasite 
conscious” and too often have felt that their 
pets should be dosed or wormed at regular 
intervals regardless of whether such treat- 
ments are necessary. Promiscuous dosing is 
a practice fraught with danger to the well- 
being of the animal. It should be remem- 
bered that all drugs for the destruction of 
parasites are poisonous to a certain degree 
and should be administered only when it 
is definitely known that the animal is suf- 
fering from parasitism. Diagnosis of para- 
sitism is not always a simple matter. Many 
of the symptoms associated with parasitic 
infections also occur in connection with 
other diseases, and a laboratory examination 
may be necessary before a diagnosis of 
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Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 
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parasitism can be made. Consequently 
professional advice should be sought, ang 
treatment for parasitism should be admin. 
istered by or under the direction of a yet. 
erinarian. 


Mange 


Mange is a _ contagious skin disease 
caused by microscopic organisms known as 
mites that are distant relatives of spiders 
and ticks. This disease, of which there are 
several types, affects a large variety of ani- 
mals as well as human beings. The prin. 
cipal forms of the disease in dogs are sar- 
coptic mange or scabies, ear mange, and 
demodectic or red mange. All three are 
relatively common and cause great suffer. 
ing. If the sarcoptic or demodectic forms 
are allowed to go unchecked, they may soon 
reduce the most valuable dog to the level 
of a worthless mongrel. 

Early diagnosis and treatment of mange 
is important and the dog owner should 
give prompt attention to any animal show- 
ing symptoms of the malady. Medicinal 
treatment of mange regardless of the type 
should be undertaken only by or under 
the supervision of a veterinarian who is able 
to diagnose the condition accurately and to 
prescribe proper treatment. In addition to 
the medicinal treatment, supplementary 
measures in the form of good, nourishing 
food containing adequate vitamins and min- 
erals, laxatives and warm, comfortable 
quarters will enhance the animal's chances 
of recovery. 

It should be remembered that the prem- 
ises frequented by mangy dogs are infected 
and disinfection is therefore necessary to 
prevent reinfection of the treated animals 
or the spread of the disease to healthy dogs. 


Ticks 


Not everyone realizes that the so-called 
woodtick is also a dog tick and that there 
are 8 species of these creatures, several of 
which carry such diseases as Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever and Tularemia. 

The most effective way to prevent injury 
to dogs by ticks is to wash or immerse the 
dogs twice a week in derris dip. The dip 
is prepared by dissolving an ounce of mild 
soap in a gallon of warm water and stirring 
2 ounces of fine derris or cube powder into 
the solution. These powders should con- 
tain at least 3 percent of rotenone, the ac- 
tive insecticidal principle. If a suitable 
dipping vat is available, a large quantity 
may be prepared and used repeatedly, as 
the mixture will retain its strength for about 
3 weeks if kept in the dark. If only a small 
quantity is prepared, it is best to place the 
dog in a tub and pour the dip slowly over 
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it, working the liquid well into the hair 
with the fingers. The liquid may then be 
dipped up from the tub and poured over 
the dog repeatedly until the hair and skin 
over the entire body are thoroughly soaked. 
Care should be taken to prevent the dip 
from getting into the dog’s eyes. If pos- 
sible, the dip should be allowed to dry on 
the dog. The dip will kill the ticks that 
are attached, and for 2 or 3 days after a 
treatment the powder remaining in the hair 
will reduce the number of ticks that be- 
come attached and kill most of those that 
do. These materials act slowly, sometimes 
requiring as long as 24 hours to complete 
the kill. Occasional treatments will benefit 
the animals to some extent, but for good 
control the treatments should be given reg- 
ularly twice a week. 

If a dip cannot be used conveniently, 
derris or cube powder may be applied as a 
dust, care being taken that it penetrates 
the hair and reaches the skin. If the dogs 
breathe or swallow the derris they may 
vomit but will not be harmed, but it should 
not be permitted to get into the eyes. This 
treatment is also highly effective in control- 
ling fleas. 

This derris dip is considered effective in 
all types of ticks, although when dogs are 
infested by ear ticks, the following is rec- 
ommended: Derris or cube powder (5 per- 
cent Rotenone) mixed with medicinal min- 
eral oil (1 part of the former to 10 parts 
of the latter by measure) and dropped into 
the ears. Only a few drops are required, 
but it is best to squeeze the base of the 
ear to work the material in among the ticks. 
A few drops of pine tar oil (1 part) and 
cottonseed oil (3 parts) may also be used 
in the ears. 


First Aid 


It is of the utmost importance that pet 
owners be informed as to what to do in 
the event of injuries, accidents, poisoning, 
and other emergencies. With such knowl- 
edge the owner can often take care of 
minor injuries and conserve the strength of 
the patient until veterinary assistance can 
be obtained. 

Abrasions of the skin, cuts, and particu- 
larly bites are more or less common in dogs 
and cats. Such injuries should be washed 
with soap and warm water to remove all 
dirt and hair. It is important in bites or 
deep punctures to remove all contaminat- 
ing material to prevent infection. The hair 
should be clipped from around the injured 
area and antiseptics such as tincture of 
iodine, tincture of metaphen, or mild anti- 
septic dusting powders applied. In areas 
where tetanus is known to exist, it is ad- 
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visable to have a veterinarian administer 
tetanus antitoxin to animals receiving deep 
puncture wounds. 

When excessive bleeding occurs as a 
result of severe injury, the hemorrhage may 
be controlled by the use of a pressure band- 
age (a wad of absorbent cotton applied to 
the wound and tightly wrapped with gauze 
bandage) or by a tourniquet applied above 
the wound. 

In case of severe wounds, sprains, dis- 
locations, or fractures, every effort should 
be made to limit movements of the injured 
animal to prevent further injuries to sur- 
rounding tissues, and professional help 
should be summoned immediately. The 
animal, which may be suffering excruciating 
pain, should be handled with extreme care 
so that it will not scratch or bite persons 
attempting to administer aid. When ani- 
mals are transported for treatment to a 
veterinary hospital they should preferably 
be placed in a large well-padded box or 
basket. 

Mild burns or scalds may be relieved by 
treatment with a 1-percent picric acid solu- 
tion, by spraying with a freshly prepared 
2%-to 5 percent tannic acid solution, or by 
application of saturated sodium bicarbonate 
(baking soda). Later, mild ointments such 
as boric acid ointment may be applied. 
Severe burns over large areas of the body 
require professional treatment. 

When pet animals are struck by automo- 
biles or fall from a great height, serious in- 
ternal injuries not apparent to the owner 
may occur. It is therefore advisable to have 
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OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe @ 


e CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as 
soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness 
often becomes infected with screw worms. These 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- 
back that makes the disease very costly. 


Get Rid of Worms 


e FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 


drench form 
e FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
e FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 


e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- 
per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment for both 
stomach worms and tape worms. Very economical. W/Z 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. 


such animals examined by a veterinarian. 

Since cats and dogs occasionally con- 
tract infectious diseases transmissible to 
man, such as rabies and ringworm, pre- 
cautions should be observed in handling 
sick animals, or those showing abnormal 
symptoms. It is a good sanitary practice 
always to cleanse the hands thoroughly 
with soap and water after handling pets, 
especially those that show symptoms of 
being affected with some diseased condi- 
tion. Scratches and bites inflicted by pets 
should also receive prompt and appropriate 
attention. 


SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wma. E. MADSEN G@ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 
























Franklin Blood Stopper 
A powder that rapidly shrinks severed 


blood vessels and tissues, drying up fo. ae : 
a Ta Se 

tion stens healing. Handy - 

ertop cans. ELASTRATOR 











Black Red Blue Green Yellow helpful hems at 
FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES woreece 
FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS = EAR PUNCHES —_roven' Frankl 
EAR TAGS | SHOW SUPPLIES _ INSTRUMENTS formal. be 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


OENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND GILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Druq Store Dealers 
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ARIZONA 


Lambing and shearing continuing in central. and 
north; some flocks moving toward summer ranges. 
Ranges fair to good. More rain needed. Windy and 
dry during month. Livestock doing well in most 
areas. Ranges drying rapidly. 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 


The lower desert and foothill ranges are 
drying up and sheep are on the trails 
bound north to the mountain ranges 
(April 25).—H. B. Embach 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures above normal. Scattered light pre- 
cipitation throughout State. Sheep shearing in- 
terrupted during month due to stormy, <old 
weather. In Los Angeles area, range grass green, 
although starting to mature. 


San Mateo, San Mateo County 


Weather and feed conditions are very 
good this year, as they were two years ago. 
They were poor last year. Sheep wintered 
very well. Baled alfalfa is $37.50 a ton. 
Lambing has started (April 19). We will 
have a 90 percent crop this year com- 
pared to 50 percent last year. Weather 
during lambing was good; sufficient help 





available. Some sheep in this area have 
been shorn. Mine will be shorn June 1. 
Without board shearers will be paid 37 
cents per head, the same as last year. This 
covers shearing only. Wool has been con- 
tracted here at 61 cents per pound, de- 
livery before June Ist. 
—Dr. B. E. Van Alstyne 


COLORADO 


Ranges greening. Lambing well advanced. Live- 
stock good to excellent with good spring increase. 
Shearing general during month. Ranges and pas- 
tures poor in east, adequate in west. 


IDAHO 


Light showers. Pastures and lower ranges green- 
ing; grazing season underway. Shearing and lamb- 
ing continuing. Upper ranges still snow-covered. 


Boise, Ada County 


Idaho sheep came through the winter 
in good condition. Range conditions have 
been spotted this spring due to cold, windy 
weather and reports indicate that grass has 
been backward in the higher ranges but 
plentiful in lower elevations. 

Early lambers report a good percentage 
with comparatively few losses. There have, 





Oscar Levant, 









Chere is good 
music on the 
TELEPHONE Hour 


MONDAY NIGHT - NBC STATIONS 


Ezio Pinza, Gladys Swarthout, 
Nelson Eddy, Jose Iturbi — these are a few of the 
famous guest stars to appear on the Telephone Hour 
in coming weeks, with the Bell Telephone Orchestra. 


Cultivate the pleasant habit of listening every 
Monday — 7 P.M., NBC Network. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

























however, been some serious lamb _losge 
among April and May lambing ewes, due 
largely to Vibrio Fetus. There has bee 
little or no trading in strictly fat early 
lambs, but dealers and feeders have cop. 
tracted most of the available March, April 
and May lambs out of which they can get 
desirable feeders, at prices from $21 to 
$22.50 per hundredweight. The usual 
spring replacement purchases have beep 
made at prices higher than any previous 
year. Good crossbred ewe lambs have sold 
at $24 to $28 per hundredweight for fall 
delivery and the same type yearlings from 
$30 to $32 out of the shearing corral, 
Pairs before shearing have sold up to $4], 
this price being paid for straight 2 year. 
old ewes with lambs. 

Shearing in western Idaho began early 
in March and‘has continued in scattered 
outfits since that time. Most of the wood 
already shorn has been sold at 42% cents 
to 55 cents up to April 25th and there are 
a few contracts on later shearing wool 
within the same range of prices. 

—A. H. Caine 






Rupert, Minidoka County 


Weather through February was mild; 
made ideal lambing conditions. March, 
cold and windy with lots of moisture, hold- 
ing back spring feed (March 31). There 
will be very few sheep on the range before 
April 1. Many concerned here with Halo- 
geton, the poisonous weed discovered last 
fall on our spring and fall range. The rapid 
progress this weed has made since its dis- 
covery in Idaho about eight years ago 
should be, in my estimation, the immediate 
concern of every livestock man in the West. 

—Dennis Bunks 


MONTANA 


Heavy snow on some higher mountain ranges. 
Grass late in starting. Livestock feeding continued 
heavy. Hay stocks much 
Lambing half finished. 


lower than average. 


Helena, Lewis and Clark County 


We have had beautiful weather in 
Helena lately. The rest of the State has 
received an unusually large amount of 
moisture, but we were certainly glad to 
see it come (April 14).—Everett Shuey 
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PANAMAS 


conditions. 





We created the Panama to fill the real need for sturdy 
range sheep of scale, rapid growth and long staple 
wool. We remain the largest and most important 
source of Panama seedstock. 


Our flocks have long been the foremost source of Suf- 
folks in America, and the largest. Laidlaw Suffolk flock 
is probably the only one bred and raised under strictly 
range conditions . . . and will stand up under range 


JAMES LAIDLAW & SONS, Inc. 


MULDOON, IDAHO 


SUFFOLKS 








NEVADA 


Showers over north. Sheep in fairly good con- 
dition. Storms during month brought general 
cloudiness. 


OREGON 


Frequent: showers throughout month, snow depth 
4 to 5 inches. Considerable livestock in northeast 
on range. Some livestock being marketed. Range 
lambing in progress in central. Livestock continued 
generally good despite short feed supplies; some 
shrinkage reported. Sheep shearing in progress 
in north central. 


Woodburn, Marion County 


It has been raining steadily here (April 
22). April has been the wettest in years; 
feed is very good. Sheep came through the 
winter in excellent condition. Baled alfalfa 
is $43 a ton. Having only a small flock, 
I lamb myself. Lambing weather was cold 
—from 8 to 10 degrees below. Number of 
lambs saved will be less by 25 percent. 


None of the lambs have been contracted as 
yet. Most lambs are sold on the open 
market at Portland. 

Shearing is just commencing. Shearers 
will receive 35 cents with board, as they 
did last year. None of the 1950 clip has 
been sold here as yet. Wool handlers and 
dealers are advancing 40 cents per pound, 
until the C.C.C. sets a price. Most of the 
wool in this section is three-eighths and 
quarter blood and braid, which will net 
around 5 cents per pound less than in 1949, 
when we received an average of 47 cents. 

—Marcus Vetter 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Windy and some precipitation. Melting snow 
provided adequate stock water. Hay supply gen- 
erally sufficient to carry livestock through spring. 
Animals thin in some central areas. Livestock in 
good condition otherwise. 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


No 1950 wool has been sold as yet 
(March 29). The 1949 wool has just been 
sold. Mine went for 63.14 cents per pound. 
I don’t think the 1949 wool averaged over 
58 to 59 cents all through this territory. 

We had lots of snow during March. I 
believe during the last two years it has 
been drier. Feed is good but covered with 
snow. My sheep wintered well. Stacked 
alfalfa is $20.25 a ton; baled, $25 to $30. 
There was lots of snow during lambing. 
We saved about the same number of lambs 
—100 to 105 percent. My two boys and 
I handle the lambing; I do not hire help 
any more. Fine wool yearling ewes have 
recently sold for $28 to $30. Sheep will 
be shorn in May and June. The rate last 
year was from 30 to 33 cents, the latter 
price, the contract rate, including putting 
the wool in the bag.—George M. Stetter 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


I haven’t heard of any wool transactions 
as yet (April 26). I understand one bunch 
of two-year-old ewes with lambs and wool 
(1,000 head) sold for $38, and one bunch 
of two-year-old ewes before lambing sold 
for $34.50. Sheep wintered well. Stacked 
alfalfa is $20, and baled, $30. Lambing 
weather has been bad, but the number of 


lambs saved will be greater than a yea, 
ago. Sufficient help was available. Shear. 
ing will start about the first of June. 

—Nick Stetter 
TEXAS 


Goat shearing near completion on Plateau ang 
sheep shearing underway. Dry weather Persisting 
in most parts until drouth-breaking rains over mos 
of State improved late spring range and pasture 
feed. Sheep and goats in fair to good condition, 


Comstock, Val Verde County 


Better range conditions have halted 
liquidation in this area. Forage is good, 
largely due to exceptionally mild winter 
(April 14); for the same reason, sheep are 
in good shape. Weather has been windy, 
drying the feed. We've had from a third 
inch to four-fifths of an inch of rain the 
last two days. Alfalfa hay is $27 a ton 
stacked. My eight months’ wool was sold 
recently at 65 cents per pound, grease 
weight—A. O. Baker 


San Angelo, Tom Green County 


Wool transactions are slow (April 22), 
Sheep will be shorn the latter part of April 
and in May. Our spring range is fair; 
more rain is needed. Conditions for the 
preceding several years have been good. 
Sheep are in good condition. Sufficient help 
was available for lambing; number of lambs 
saved increased by 10 percent; ideal lamb- 
ing weather.—Cecil H. Barnes 


UTAH 


Ample hay supplies available for livestock due 
to favorable winter grazing conditions. Sheep 
shearing in full swing in central and south. General 
rains badly needed, especially in south. Lambing 
in domestic flocks nearly completed. 


Parowan, Iron County 


Feed is fair but dry (April 22). Lots 
of wind, and we need moisture. Sheep 
wintered well. Stacked alfalfa is $18; 
baled, $22. Lambing is progressing with 
numbers about the same as last year. 
Weather for lambing hasn’t been too good. 
Help is sufficient—we run a small band and 
do our own work. Feeder lambs have been 
contracted at. 23 cents. Some of the sheep 
have been shorn. Without board, shearers 
receive 30 cents. Contract rate is 45 cents 
and includes all labor.—John S. Dalton 


Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 


Weather and feed conditions are at least 
normal—better than average. Sheep win- 
tered very well. Stacked alfalfa is $18; 
baled, $25. There will be plenty of help 
for lambing. Mixed lots of lambs have 
been contracted at 22 cents. Crossbred 
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(whitefaced) yearling ewes have been sold 
at $30. Our shearing will commence June 
15. Shearers will be paid 25 cents with 
poard, 32 cents without, tallying with last 
ears rates. Contract rate is 32 cents and 
includes fleece tiers and wool trompers. 
—Walter Dansie 


fountain Green, Sanpete County 


All the Jericho wools have been con- 
tracted or sold except one clip (April 21); 
prices ranging from 50 to 54% cents. I 
have been shearing my sheep at Jericho for 
50 years but never have I seen the herds 
in as good condition as they are this year— 
with extra well-grown fleeces. 

Nearly all sheepmen here at Fountain 
Green have contracted the wether lambs 
for fall delivery at 22 cents per pound. 
Some whiteface ewe lambs were contracted 
at 25 cents a pound. 

One band of ewes, all ages—broken- 
mouthed ewes excluded—brought $29.50 
per head in the wool—James L. Nielson 


WASHINGTON 


Pastures slow in west but livestock generally 
satisfactory. Continued moderately cold. Heavy 
snowpack in mountain watersheds, with little run- 
off. Continued cool; livestock on pasture increased 
in all areas and conditions generally good. 


WYOMING 


Warm. Livestock conditions good. Cold later in 
month. Precipitation general. Natural grains and 
ranges greatly benefifed by moisture. Grass be- 
ginning to green. 


Boulder, Sublette County 


The range is about average compared 
with the past two or three years (April 19). 
Sheep came through the winter in average 
condition. Stacked alfalfa is $17.50 a ton; 
baled, $24. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted from 
20 to 22% cents. 

Shearing has not commenced, but shear- 
ers will receive 30 cents, with board, as 
they did last year. Labor included in the 
contract covers shearing and tying the 
fleece.—Dennis Mitchell 


McKinley, Converse County 


We are now having summer weather in 
Wyoming (April 23). We went from win- 
ter to summer in 24 hours, but since Fri- 
day, we have had real summer weather. 
We do need moisture pretty badly in most 
parts of the State. There is enough right 
now to give the grass a start, but in many 
parts of the State we need considerably 
more moisture to keep the grass growing 
as it should.—J. B. Wilson 
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for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports in April. 





Peru Buys Wyoming Rams 


ELVE Wyoming yearling stud rams 
recently were purchased by the Peru- 
vian Government for use in experimental 
work for improving lamb and wool pro- 
duction in Peru. The selection included 
two Corriedales purchased from Arthur 
King of Cheyenne; six Columbias from the 
flock of Joseph Pfister of Node and four 
Rambouillets from the flock of Thomas 
Pfister and Sons, also of Node. 
The Peruvian representatives were 
Roberto Caldron and Juan Baze of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Lima, Peru. 


Watch Out For 
Screwworms 


CREWWORM flies apparently are start- 

ing their most destructive and wide- 
spread year, entomologists of the U. S. 
Department of Agiculture warned stock- 
men on April 19th. 

Screwworms are maggots of one of the 
most serious of all livestock pests. They 
are the larvae of the subtropical parasitic 
blowfly Callitroga americana. These flies 
usually occur annually in southern and 
southwestern States, and move into north- 
ern areas only during outbreak years. Adult 
female flies deposit their eggs on wounds 


of all warm-blooded animals. When the 
eggs hatch a few hours later, the maggots 
feed on the flesh and make deep holes in 
the tissues. The flies lay more eggs on the 
wounds, and unless these are protected, the 
maggots increase in numbers, and the in- 
fested animal eventually dies. 

Thousands of infested animals die every 
year in the southern United States where 
losses amount to millions of dollars. These 
losses are multiplied many times in years 
of widespread outbreak. 

Entomologists of the Bureau urge that 
stockmen take the following steps to pre- 
vent losses of their livestock, to retard the 
spread of screwworm flies into uninfested 
portions of the country: : 

1. Inspect all livestock twice each week. 
Treat all wounds, infested or not, with 
Smear 62, or a similar approved screw- 
worm remedy containing diphenylamine 
and_ benzol. 

2. Postpone dehorning, branding, mar- 
king, castrating, or other operations leav- 
ing wounds during warmer months. If 
such operations are absolutely essential, 
keep the animals under close observation 
and treat wounds at regular intervals until 
healed. 

3. Examine animals carefully before 
they are shipped, and treat all wounds 
found. Dealers of livestock should inspect 
animals when delivered and treat wounds 
that may have become infested prior to, or 
during shipment. 





KNUDSON CONFIRMED AS I.C.C. 
COMMISSIONER 


The U. S. Senate on April 13th, 1950, 
approved of James K. Knudson as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Knudson is a native of Brigham City, 
Utah. 
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The Working Collie 


ROM the Working Collie standpoint the 


first remark should be that those who 


have been interested in the breeding and 
development of the Border Collie breed, 
and this includes in foremost position, the 
farmers and shepherds of Britain, have not 
been interested in “standardizing” their 
dogs under any bench show definition. 
Rather the dog’s ability to handle livestock 
and those utility values which make it use- 
ful under the wide variety of conditions 
such as maintain in Britain from precipitous 
hills to the low moors, have been upper- 
most. Work and service being the primary 
objectives, breeders have from the begin- 
ning taken advantage of “genes” for work 
and service found within any dogs within 
the breed and have paid little attention to 
standardization on the basis that all dogs 
of the breed shall look alike. 

To enlarge this concept of work, utility, 
and widest adaptation, there are included 
with the Border Collie breed, rough-coated 
(long-haired) dogs, semi-rough coated 
dogs, and smooth-coated (short-haired) 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











PHENOTHIAZINE 


ae $ 8.00 
data nictheasctcatbaceg kote’ 18.00 


Le ee 66.00 
delivered 


LIVESTOCK CHEMICAL CO. 
Grand Rapids 8, Mich. 








ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 


market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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A Sheep That Liked a Dog's Life 


ay 


Some years ago the late Malcolm Moncreiffe, promi- 
nent Wyoming sheep breeder, sent the Wool Grower 
this picture of one of his sheep (right) running 
with the hounds. Apparently, the ordinary sheep's 
existence had no appeal, for it not only ate with 
the dogs, but took part in all their other activities. 





dogs. There are large size dogs used princi- 
pally for driving, medium size dogs for a 
wide variety of conditions, and small size 
dogs for use in the craggy, rugged, pre- 
cipitous hills where the large dog often 
finds passage between crevices impeded, 
and where the large dog may soon dash 
itself to pieces owing to the roughness of 
the country. 

When one looks at the pictures of the 
Supreme Champions of all past Inter- 
national Sheep Dog Trials, with trials the 
basis for all registered Working Collie 
activity, one is impressed on the point that 
no two dogs look alike; nor do the dogs 
as a group have altogether similar appear- 
ance. To earn this championship they all 
did the same kind of high class work. This 
makes it clear that the standard is work; 
not looks. —D. S. Bell, Secretary North 

American Sheep Dog Society 


NEW SECRETARY FOR AMERICAN- 
DELAINE ASSOCIATION 


On April 1st the American-Delaine Mer- 
ino Record Association opened new offices 
in Wooster, Ohio (Palmer Building, 242 
East Liberty Street) with a new secretary, 
D. S. Bell, who is also secretary of the 
North American Sheep Dog Society. Mr. 
Bell is thoroughly familiar with eastern 
fine-wool sheep husbandry. Many of his 
research studies have been conducted in 
a flock of smooth-bodied Merinos at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the research units located in the south- 
eastern part of that State. He is a native 
of Pennsylvania and a graduate of its 
State College of Agriculture. 

—L. K. Bear, Ohio State University 


GOOD NEWS ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE CONTROL 


Eventual success in the control of 
dreaded foot-and-mouth disease amo 
cattle in Mexico, with resultant savings ¢ 
millions annually to American livestock apj 
dairy producers who feared spread of thy 
disease across the border was indicated jy 
a report dated March 25, 1950 to the & 
nate by Senator Edward J. Thye of Minne 
sota, who heads a subcommittee of th 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fy. 
estry concerned with the disease contr 
program. The report followed an inspection 
trip made to Mexico by the subcommittee 

A shift in the control program fron 
slaughter of infected animals to an intep. 
sive program of vaccination and disinfee. 
tion of the 15 million susceptible animal 
in the quarantine area in Mexico has had 
marked success. The United States’ share 
of the cost of the program operated by 
the two governments, has exceeded $1]\ 
million since the outbreak occurred in 1946, 
but the cost is now down to $2 million 
monthly, the report showed. 

Although the control program was de. 
scribed as entering its most critical period 
the Thye committee reported that ‘it i 
the firm conviction of the administrator 
and veterinarians conducting the program 


of eradication that the campaign will sue- 
ceed.’ ” 











THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


PERFECT 
EAR TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Send For Free Samples 





















“HOME ON THE RANGE 


Sheep Camp Trailers Again Available 
The same sturdy, dependable, comforta- 
ble wagon you've been waiting for. 
Write for details 
AHLANDER MFG. CO., PROVO UTAH 

















SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 
FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 
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“Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” Contest 

F great interest to all Auxiliary members, 

and particularly those who have worked 
and will be working on the “Make It Your- 
self-—With Wool” contest, is the current 
yisit to the West by Miss Mary North, 
from the office of the Wool Bureau, Inc., 
New York City. 

Miss North’s visit will include each 
State eligible for participation in the con- 
test, and in each State, she plans to meet 
with local groups in the interest of the 
contest. Miss North is assistant to Mr. F. 
Eugene Ackerman, and has been handling 
the details of the contest in the New York 
office. 





COLUMBIAS 


Lead the Way 
to 
MORE LAMB - MORE WOOL 
MORE MONEY 


For free literature write 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASS‘N. OF AMERICA 
301 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Miss Elizabeth Bryan, Salt Lake City, 
was recently chosen as one of the three 
finalists for the title of “Miss University of 
Utah.” She will be remembered by those 
attending last year’s national convention, 
as the winner of the Traphagen Scholarship 
award for her excellent original design. Her 
many friends would have liked to have 
seen her adjudged Miss “U of U” but we 
think it was a great honor to have reached 
the finals in so large a student body. 

Miss Norma Clark, one of the winners 
in Utah’s 1949 “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest, was recently chosen as the 
“Best-Dressed Girl” at the University of 
Utah and she makes most of her own 
clothes. She was also selected as Sweet- 
heart of Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity this 
month. 


Colorado Work 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the North- 

western Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation held a dinner meeting at Craig re- 
cently, at which Mrs. Mary Sullivan, 
Meeker, president of the Colorado Auxil- 
iary, was guest speaker. “Promotion of 
wool and lamb sales and creating an in- 
terest in making clothing of wool are the 
primary purposes of the wool growers’ 
auxiliary,” said Mrs. Sullivan. 

The Moffat-Routt Counties Auxiliary was 
reorganized at this meeting, filling a void 
that has been felt the past five years. 
Heading the group as president is Mrs. 
Leslie Wright. Mrs. Connie Winder is 
secretary-treasurer. Both are from Craig. 

The aim of the new leaders is to interest 
more of the eligible wives, mothers and 
daughters of the wool growers in the Craig 
area to become affiliated with the auxiliary. 
There are more wool growers in north- 
western Colorado than in any other part 
of the State. 

Mrs. Glade Cook of Meeker warned of 
problems to expect in carrying out their 
activities. Further explanations were made 
on the preparation of lamb for cooking and 
the making of woolen clothes by Mrs. Elva 
Seeley, Craig, formerly a member of the 
Vernal, Utah, auxiliary. 

The next meeting will be held April 
27th at the home of Mrs. Norman Winder, 
Craig. Mrs. George Avgares will serve as 
co-hostess. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE FROM YOUR 
PRESS CORRESPONDENT 


This Women’s Auxiliary Section of 
the National Wool Gower Magazine 
is yours! Your correspondent cannot 
give you news of Auxiliary doings 
unless you report your activities to 
her. Each of you must remember it 
is your responsibility to report to your 
correspondent any item of interest to 
us, and especially is it important for 
State auxiliary presidents and chapter 
presidents to appoint a reliable per- 
son to see that news of your own 
particular activities is sent on. Only 
in this way can we retain a section 
in the National Wool Grower ex- 
clusively our own. Come on now, 
let’s have the news! 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith 
Press Correspondent 
1835 Yalecrest Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








BONVUE RANCH 
Hereford Cattle and Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 














| 2nniedale Seep 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 


Big scrowthy market-topping lambs. 

Heavy fleeces of premium quality. 

Virile, long-lived breeding stock. 
Many twins that arrive without assistance 
and grow rapidly. 

For booklet & list of active members, write te 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 N. Garth Ave. Columbia, Mo. 
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Utah Officers’ Meeting 


HE new officers of the Utah Auxiliary 

met at the Provo home of Mrs. Sterling 
Ercanbrack, Auxiliary president, recently, 
to discuss ways and means of pushing the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest, 
and make plans to carry on a more exten- 
sive lamb promotion program. The bro- 
chures printed by the Wool Bureau, Inc., 
were studied and approved and their dis- 
tribution in key places planned immedi- 
ately. 





American Fork Builds 
Good Will 


APIDLY gaining popularity with the 
entire citizenry of American Fork is 
the annual Style Revue held in this com- 
munity. This year, the Women’s Auxiliary, 
American Fork Chapter, sponsored an out- 
standing portion of this community enter- 
prise in the woolen division. They had as 
their guest, Miss Elizabeth Bryan, winner 
of the Traghagen Scholarship award for 
the best original design in the last “Make 
It -Yourself—-With Wool” contest. Miss 
Bryan modeled her prize-winning white 
dinner suit and other local girls participating 
in last year’s contest, also appeared in the 
revue. They stimulated a lot of interest in 
this year’s contest. A great deal of good 
publicity and good will is built up by the 
ladies of the American Fork Auxiliary 
through their participation in such com- 
munity ventures. It will be remembered 
that their entry in last year’s Steel Day 
parade won first prize. 





Salt Lake Chapter News 


HE April meeting of the Salt Lake 

Chapter was in the form of a jaunt to 
the Springville Art Center, where we went 
on a guided tour of the galleries which 
have an outstanding exhibit of contem- 
porary artists. 

The group stopped enroute for lunch 
and enjoyed it, the drive, the tour, and the 
day generally. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Graef, vice president of 
the Salt Lake Chapter, entertained the 
officers at luncheon recently, after which 
detailed plans for conducting this year’s 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest 
were made. 

Installation of new officers will be held 
May 8 at a luncheon meeting at the Am- 
bassador Club. A feature of the afternoon 
will be a book review by Helen Kimball, 
outstanding reviewer. 
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Texas Meeting 


IVES of the directors of the Sheep and 

Goat Raisers met at Lubbock in one 
general session the morning of March 18. 
The women accompanied the men on a 
tour of the Texas Tech campus the after- 
noon of the 17th. 

At an executive board breakfast given 
by Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr., president of the 
Auxiliary, plans were formulated for the 
1950 “Make It Yourself—With Wool” con- 
test. Mrs. Edwin Mayer of Sonora was 
made chairman of the State contest, and 
Mrs. Fowler McEntire of Sterling City, 
co-chairman. 

The Home Economics Department of 
Texas Technological College honored the 
group with a coffee at the college. In the 
receiving line were wives of faculty mem- 
bers, college department heads and officers 
of the Auxiliary. 

New officers appointed were Mrs. G. 
R. Kothmann, secretary; Mrs. R. M. 
Thompson, treasurer; Mrs. Sayers Farmer, 
parliamentarian; and Miss Betty Farmer, 
historian. Mrs. Thompson is chairman of 
the scholarship committee; Mrs. Floyd Mc- 
Mullan, second vice president, is member- 
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ship chairman; and Mrs. J. W. Vance and 
Mrs. R. P. Smith will serve on the publicity 
committee. r 

The Auxiliary voted to add another geo. 
graphical area to its sewing contest 4. 
visions. Lubbock will be the headquarter; 
for the new area, and Miss Mabel Irwin, 
clothing professor at Tech, will be the 
chairman. Other area chairmen are Mr 
C. L. Hancock, Marfa; Mrs. Jake Mayfield, 
Del Rio; Mrs. W. L. Joyce, Forth Worth; 
and Mrs. Hondo Crough, Comfort. 

Reports were heard from the National 
Wool Growers’ Convention in Denver. Mrs, 
Sayers Farmer gave the convention back. 
ground. Mrs. Edwin Mayer reported op 
the wool display, Sue Flanagan on the 
style show, and Mrs. John Will Vance on 
some of the national rule changes in the 
contest. 


The treasurer, Mrs. Kothmann, reported 
$386 in the Auxiliary treasury. 

Dean Margaret Weeks of the homemak. 
ing department welcomed the women to 
the college, and Mrs. Robert L. Walker 
of Fort Stockton, gave a response to the 
welcome. Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr., pre- 
sided over the meeting, which was attended 
by 52 women. 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 





COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 


Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish F ork, Utah 


CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


* 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
PANAMAS 
HORN, JOSEPH 

Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CoO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


* 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 


NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


STARR, L. L. 
3968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
VASSAR, Ervin E. 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 





A 


CHICAGO 





Efficient selling service is provided by the great 





number of Commission Agencies operating on the 
Chicago market. Their service assures you the 


highest possible dollar for your livestock. 


The commission man knows the needs and wants of 


each buyer. He knows where to go to get the top 
dollar. 


He is skilled in the sorting of consignments to meet 
various buyer demands—thus getting more dollars 


than an inexperienced seller possibly could. 


The Chicago market has a buyer — without delay — 
for everything offered and the producer finds his 


money in his bank when he gets back home. 








